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l.o, whata glory bathes the earth! 

The sleeping flowers revive again, 
Birds wake to song, and sacred mirih 

is heard throughout the world’s domain. 


In streams erst ice-bound now we see 
The fish their merry circles wheel, 
And new-born joys on shrub and tree 

That hoary winter did conceal. 


Hiark! on this day as at His birth, 

Glad praises ring from shore to shore; 
For the redeemed of all the earth 

Are held in Doubt's fell chains no more. 


Ali! what to Him are bolts and bars ? 
The tount of life and source of might, 
Who spread the dome with countless stars, 
And bade the sun diffuse its light. 


Yea, this blest morn saw Him ascend 
And break the powers ot Death and Hell, 
W hile countless tongues their praises blend 

To Him who doeth all things well, 

ee - — 


A FLOWER OF FATE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 





“THE WILD WAR- 
RINGTONS,’’ “LIKE LOST SHEEP,” 


ETC., ETC., ETC, 





CHAPTER ILI—(ConrTINvED.) 

N the eighth day of my new strange 
loneliness uncle Simon announced 
at breakfast—after, as it was his 

habit in all the weathers to do, he had met 
the post-boy on the moor—that he was 
compelled to leave home rather unexpec- 
tedly, and would start from Moor Edge 
that night. 

Curious as it may seem to those who have 
troops of friends and who are blessed with 
near home-ties, no letters.¢ver came to 
Moor Edge for me; none ever came for 
aunt Hannah—unless uncle Simon himself 


wrote to her when he was absent on a 
journey to apprise her of the date of his 
return, 


I had no one in the whole world to write 
to or to write to me; nor do I believe pad 
aunt Hannah herself any one save her 
brother Simon. Sol had never received a 
letter in mmy life. As I have said, my uncle 
in all weather met the post-boy on the 
moor, and afterwards rehd his letters be- 
fore coming into the house, sometimes in 
the garden and sometimes in the porch. 
Then, if there was anything to tell us, he 
told it; if there was not, he was silent. 


“Going away, Simon ?’? whined aunt 
Hannah. “Oh, dear. For long ?”’ 
‘Longer,’ said uncle Simom gently, 


“than usual, Hannah, I fear I shall be 
away this time.” 

“Where—where,”’ said my aunt huskily, 

‘are you going Simon ?” 

Her knotted lean hands were trembling 
so painfully that her black-handled knife 
and fork rattled in her plate; so she pushed 
it from her peevishly; rasher and all, and 
kneaded her hands into her lap beneath the 
table~cloth. 

“T am going,’’ replied her brother quietly, 
“on this occasion to Ireland, and shall be 
absent perhaps fora week or ten days—ten 

lays, Hannah, at the most. After that, I 


holiday, little Flower’’—playfully turning 


ng, quiet restfulsummer ho) 
f4e imprisoned my fingers within his own 
and rubbed them lightly thus against his 


cheek, Ah, 


loneliness 


should 
doubly 


not I 
hard to 


now find my 


endure—my 
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unc le Simon being away for so leng~hev - 
ing once known the hitherto unknown 
experience of feeling my life’s monotony 
so pleasantly disturbed ? 

What should I do with myself and my 


solitude in all those coming ten long 
summer days, with no one but aunt 
Hannah for humancompany? Well,there 
were always my books—yes, they had 
sufficed once; and there was Jack Sprat, 
and there was also the free wide sweet 
moor. 


I had never really before found my own 
home long and dreadful to contemplate— 
why should I begin to find it dull and 
dreadful now ? 

“I shall not sleep a wink the whole 
while you're away,” sniffed aunt Hannah, 
gulping down her tea, the rim of her cup 
knocking audibly against her teeth. “I 
shall be ill, Simon, before you come back 
—see if I ain’t.” 

“That is-an old story,’’ answered her 
brother, his voice mild, but hiseyes turned 
sternly upon the quailing woman before 
him. ‘Don’t you be a fool Hannah !”’ 

“T can’t help it,’’ said she, with some- 
thing between a gasp and a sob, 

“Well, you had better not get frightening 
my little girl here out of her wits with your 


absurd ‘jumps,’’ as you call them,’’ said 
my uncle, with his quiet smile, 

“T can’t help it if I do,’ said aunt 
Hannah again. 

“You had better not!’ he observed, still 


smiling benignly. Now however it was 
his pale blue eyes that seemed to smile, 
and the iron sternness had crept into his 
low voice. “It will be the worse for you 
if youdo, woman! That is all.” 

With that he got up and went ot into 
the yard. Whenever uncle Simon"@alled 
his sister ‘“‘woman,”’ it Was a sure sign that 
he was terribly angry. 

A calm and summer evening arrived;tea 
was over, and my uncle, 
either to me or to aunt Hannah, went up to 
the attic at the roof. 

Ife was locked up alone there for more 
than an hour, and when he reappeared it 
was between seven and eight o’clock, and 
the sun in wide-spreading glory was set- 
ting behind the woods of Stonyhampton. 
He came down dressed in his gray suit, his 


saving no word 


gray hat, his well-worn black silk neck-tie, 
and with his boots nicely polished. In his 


hand he carried the mysterious black 





leather bag, which this evening bulged— 
or, atatany rate, I fancied so—somewhat 
more than usual. 

Wien he kissed aunt 
porch and said good-bye to her, she began 
to shiver and cry, and wiped away her 
tears with an end of herold pink wrapper. 
He patted her thin shoulder telling her not 
to be more foolish than usual, but to take 
good care of Daffodil and Daisy, the sow 
and her litter, and the setting hen; and 
then, linking his arm in mine, he led me 
with bim as far as the garden gate, I felt 
very low-spirited at seeing him about to 
depart; and indeed, like aunt Hannah's, the 
tears had risen to my eyes. 

“Never mind—cheer up, Flower !’ said 
my uncle tenderly. “I shall soon be back; 
the time will soon pass. And, by-the-bye, 


Hlannah in the 





| time, 
| library up-stairs—eh ?”’ 
eclleve and indeea hope that I shall have a | 





wouid you like a new gown this 


or something else to add to the little 


dear, 


“Oh, you are too kind, too generous by 


far, dear uncle Simon !” said I mournfully 


‘Please do not trouble You let ‘ 


Tri wan 
! 


fax. 7 ' mei sOoOmet ‘ } 


LOnG 
could buy afine new xownh 
nD | thought you were going to 


said I, looking up at him. 


there 


Ireland ?’’ 





“So Iam; s but I shall be in London before 
I come back.” 

“Well, I am very greedy, uncle Simon 
dear. I would rather have a new book, 
since you give me the choice. I have 
plenty of gowns for the present. Why, 
nobody would see a new gown at Moor 
Kdge if I had one! thought I. But this 
reflection of discontent would certainly 
not have occurred to me a month previous- 
ly. 

“I think Adelaide Procter’s poems would 
be a nice book for your shelves, Flower— 
eh?’ said my uncle, his hand upon the 
latch of the garden gate, gazing meanwhile 
very wistfully into my upturned eyes. 
“All young people—young girls especially 
—should read Adelaide Procter.” 

“Yes, I would rather have them. 
bye, Flower—good-bye! By-the-bye, my 
little girl, you have not seen anything 
of that Mr.+what is his nane 7—Mr. Dark- 
wood lately, bave you ?”’ 

This was unexpected. My heart seemed 
to stop for seconds, then to goon again, 
beating fastandloud. My eyes were burn- 
ing with the heat of the blood which had 
suddenly rushed upward to my head; but, 
if my uncle Simon noticed the tiery blush, 
he uttered no comment upon it. Heaven 
knows how I managed to say as carelessly 
as I did— 

“Mr. Darkwood ? Oh, dear, no! He has 
left the neighborhood, I should imagine, 
for good. 1 am sure I should have met 
him on the moor if he had not gone 
away.”’ 

‘Now 1 wonder whether be really is gone 
away ?’’observed my uncle Simon thought- 
fully. 

“There is no doubt about it!’ I cried;and 
I wondered drearily whether those six 
little words actually sounded as light and 
indifferent as I meant them to sound, or 
whether they in any wise betrayed the 
sense of desolation which was burthening 
my heart so heavily. 


(iood- 


“You will be civil to him if—if you 
should happen to meet him again 
99) 


Flower ? 

“Oh, yes, uncle dear—you said I might, 
you know! Just civil, and that’s all, of 
course! But I shall not meet him again— 
it is not likely; and I care, not a straw— 
why should I ?—if I don’t”? I knew—who 
better ?—that it wasa lic. Heaven forgive 
me! 

“My little 
yvirl!? muttered my 
moment he had embraced 


girl—my dear little 


uncle Simon; and the 


poor 
next me, and 
Was gone. 

Very down-heartedly I watched him 
disappearing over tho purple-green un- 
dulations of the moor, straight before him 
the low rose light of the sinking sun, 
Moor Kdge—I standing at the gate, and 
aunt Hannah, with the pink wrapper held 
over her tace, crying in the porch—fading 
behind him. There he went, to meet Lang 
the carrier, growing as he trudged onward 
momentarily smaller and smualler in the 
distance, clad in his gray suitand gray hat, 
the ugly bulging black bag carried in his 
left hand. 

Upon the rising ground he turned, his 
back now to the sun’s red glory. With his 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief he waved 
farewell to me; and I fluttered my 
return. Then he went on 





a last 


| white one in 


again; andadip in the moorland hid him 
from my sight 
Oh. uncle Simon, uncle Simon, when 
neet. should we ever meel ayain 
4 4 
you home? Oh, uncle Simon, in th ‘ 


days that were coming, how could I tell 


l that, before I should see you again, the 
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horrid gulf that neither of us could cross 
would be for ever fixed between you and 
me? 

The future is veiled from us—IHeaven 
knows itis best so! I stared forlornly at 
the fast-dying sun, until a primrose mist 
seomed to dimthe splendor of it, and I 
turned away. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Jack Sprat was barking loudly, but 
joyously. Aunt Hannah and I 
the back of the house, inthe yard, between 
us doing our best to perform those duties 
which were the pride and the joy of uncle 


wero at 


Simon’s leisure when he was living quietly 
at home with us at Moor Kdge. 

It was perhaps about eleven o'clock in 
the morning, and uncle Simon had been 
gone two days. I was in the hen-hbouse 
getting some new-laid eggs; and aunt 
Hannah, in the cowshed hard by, was un- 
chaining meek DatYodil and Daisy, for it 
was time to send them forth for their daily 
ramble on the moor, 

“Who in the name of fortune can it be? 
my aunt called out, aware that Jack Sprat 
would not make such a disturbance for 
nothing. “Flower, 
a tramp, or he’d never bark like that.” 

Setting down my basket among the 
straw on the bricks, I entered the house 
and went tothe front door, There upon 
the doorstep under the porch, his) pack 
unfastened and his cheap gay wares dis- 
played enticingly, stood Wyse — the 
Wanderer, as he was called. With him 
was his dog, the pediar’s inseparalle com 
panion, Jack’s mother—a truly ancient 
animal—if possible, more ugly than poor 
Jack himself; for, though she was perhaps 
on the whole better bred than he, she had 
in her declining years lost an carina fight, 


’ 


you go and see; it isn’t 


and was fast going blind with one eye into 
the bargain. 

Jack was as unfeignedly glad to see his 
mother and his old Wyse ancl 
Wanderer as was I Flower Creedv,mysel! 
for old Wyse’s “call” Hannah 
and me regarded as anevent worth remem 


Hiaster 
atint 


was by 


bering andJooking forward to. Iletlooked 


in’’ at Moor Edge about three times ina 
year, and oecasionally onee in every 
quarter, 

fam unwilling to say but Wyse was 
a very dirty and a very unsavory old 


man--a crooked, stunted, unwashed old 
§eure, with a battered hat scearceiy fit for a 
scarecrow, and a filthy old red eomiforte: 
twisted round his lean stubbly neck, In 


the winter he wore a rabbit-skin cap, wit! 
lappets tied over his ears, but in winter 
and in summer alike always the old red 
comforter. Hle loved it as 
loved her knitted pink wrapper. 

The interior of his pack however presen 
ted a striking and an ayreeable contrast to 
the grimny bearer thereof; for it was neat, 
clean, and tastefully arranged, the 
when he unstrapped opened his 
treasure-house, being a sight—or so I then 
used to think—well worthy of industricus 
inspection. 

There were 
bottles of scent, needles and reels of cotton, 
lsand wrappers, 


aunt Hannah 


poor, 


and 


laces, shoe-laces, ribbons, 
babies’ rattles, knitted shaw 
aunt Hanvah’s pink one had 
boxes of stale 


originally 
eome out of Wyse’s pack 


chocolate and othe r Sweets, Wrilting-paper 


and sealing-wax, biacK and red, iarge en 


velopes, small envelopes, ittons, purse 
beads, and children’s picture-boot 

era , 

vanew here ‘ 
Heath, where he lived, This mig 
might not be true; but, if it was so, Wys 
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b, ts ; - ‘ 
. arcane _ — ; _ a — —— 
a certainly did not look like it her scraggy neck and shoulders that she me decked in his own gay wares. am - Certainly bi felt Sasa, er angry no 
“Oh, Wyse,”’ cried 1, “you are as wel- | was trying to repress the shiver that had Of course there Was now no reason why ns my stran aries i been told, 
‘ ome as the sunlight! What have yes to | begun to creep over "* . . ee wt ; . or re cc Ahn | rah at tt a strange ip it appeared to me 
i show us to-lay? Oh, what lovely thin ! f rd yesterda n Stonyhamypton, n 1 quarry; to wg ‘ “wer? : P 
e You have a AA with a than ever ‘ae waded thie pediar, “that he had gone to | gone from Garlands, so that in all likels- “If,” aaid the old man estly, with 
'= and I clasped my hands, I fear, quite | Ireland. Is that correct, Missis Hannah 7" | hood | shoutd never see him again? Next | neither leer nor banter about him now, 
3 childishly for my age. ° “Itin And now, old Wyse,” said my | summer perbaps—who could tell?—he | ‘you should never again set eyes upon 
1} . . : oo ‘“ ‘ ike ye ou | ! eturn to paint upon the moor. It yse the Wanderer, you'll remember 
; From beneath the brim of his disreputa- | aunt — , “don't it strike you that you | might r } i ' Would * d t H 
ble hat Wyse the Wanderer, I fancied,eyed | bave asked shout enough questions for | was just possible. Heigh-ho ! ou — ou ~< = be pedlar’s last 
ri me somewhat curiously. . once in a way 7’ next summer 6Ver COME ; for the yl cane tre _” > mn 
¢” “The little dog,” said be, in his slow] “No offence, ma’am—no offence, Missis | I found the old man seated upon a stone, re ‘did. ou 4x 
' queer dialect, which | could not write | Hannah !" cried the Wanderer, with a con-| drowsily smoking a short black pipe, his did not reply, | was tongue-tied ; and 
ef. down correctly if I were to try, “is livel iliat« luck of his dixgraceful old hat. | back to the grassy cave, bis pack and his in the next minute the odd old man was 
' y 2 oa oss « ort in feet. Jack and | gone—really gone—and I stood there in 
y enough, it seems, though he do goa bit She chose at last a shilling bottle of scent | dog upon the earth at nae ” c al Ay wie 
lame, I'm thinking: but as for you, my | —I imagined asa qn end a at in a) gg od met seni ee the Wand _ juarry alone, 
] why. you are not looking so bonny as | case she should be taken with “the jumps “Hla, ha, cries yee the rer, : : 
ow Iaaw you last. What's been ailing —some buttons, some darning«otton, and | rousing himself at sight A me, *so you've I sat down then aoe a mossy hillock, 
with ye, Miss Flowy ? Ain't you well? | several yards of lace ; and then she made | come at last, my bonny lass have you? and clasped od’. hands round my knees, 
And where is your pretty color all gone to | room on the doorstep for me,and T bought | Lucky you're in time, for 1 was just a- | my em fixed on space, my heart curi- + 
—eh? Tell us that!’ ~ a few yards of ribbon of a peculiar shade of | moving on.” ously chill. Jack was sniffing and scam- 
“Oh, Tam all right!’ 1D replied careless. | dall light-tlue which I thought extremely I smiled, but said nothing ; for I knew | pering ona oe — aude 
’ ly, though taken somewhat aback at the | pretty, a bos of the not wo new chocolate, | the old wretch was lying. 3 neither _s ~¥ “ny «net 
pedlar’s unnecessarily free comments on | and some of the lace like aunt Hannah's. “Have you brought that new balf-crown I tried, and with hes erable sugcess, to 
IY appearance, “You,” |] made haste to | The lace was really good, for it Was pillow- wi’ yer” inquired he, witha aly grin, get remem ber—to es to myseif—the 
oon, ‘my dear little dogwy isas you say, | made by the gipsies on Dartle Heath. ting on to his feet with an effort, and pork- pedler’s remarkab “ prophecy. “A dark 
Vivre, lively enough; though though he “Ana now,’ said my aunt, patting her eting the short black pipe. gentleman —he loves you, and fou love 
did have an accident the other day and | skirt,but finding nothing beneath its folds, “No; but I’ve brought an old me ; you him. You live in mystery, and are not 
hurt his fore-paw. But it is nearly well | “T must yo Upstairs for my purse. Hhother | said an old one would do as well, I what you seem. A _ fair gentleman—a 
now—just look at him !” it! Old Wyse!—looking over ber shoulder | answered brusquely. friend; « life of sorrow and tribulation, but 
Jack Sprat and his mother were racin as she went—*vou'd like a draught 0’ ale, In reality, to speak the truth, I was now | joy and sunshine in the end. Oh, yes, I 
hither and thither among the pi cethtmin, wouldn't you 7 half ashamed of myself for having i any could remember it all pretty accurately, 
he, when he did catch her, rolled her over “Well, thanky, Misasis Hannah,” replied wise encouraged the W anderer. I weil | sad stuff as it was, and—and what an idiot 
andover in most unfilial style, though it | je, drawing his cull across his unshaven knew him to be acunning old man; and | was | ever to consent to listen to it, and to 
was quite diverting for a lookeron, As jaw—his invariable answer to the invita- ; "Ow 1 fancied that he was laughing part too with my half<rown ! Dark men 
Jack eraftily came up with and attacked | tion — «don't mind if 1 do.” at me. or fair men were nothing to me, and—and 
her upon the blind side, this feat was not “Flower, you draw it then,” sald my “Well, an old un will do,’ he conceded, half-crowns were by no means so plentiful 
difficult to aecomplish. Tlowever, his | quntjand disappeared on ber errand up the | “ata pinch.” at Moor Edge that | could afford so reck- 
mother appeared to enjoy h undutifal | staireame, “A yood halfcrown, old of new, bs a half- lessl v to fling them away. 
fun as thoroughly as did Jack Sprat bim Her back well turned, the old man | crown,” I interrupted again with some With energy I roused myself; the dark 
elf. clutched my wrist, and held it tight within | asperity. “Mere —holding out the coin— | Man and the fair nan should trouble my 
“Yoeos,”’ said the Wanderer «drs y, “it’s his own grimy claw “take it :and—and now, if you like, you thoughts no longer. Common sense should 
plain they’re glad to oo each other. Hint.” maid fe, may tell me my fortune.”’ 5 help me; itis ever one’s safest guide. 
Animals is full of human nature, | always OWhat do you mean?’ I demanded, “If. like!’ echoed the old man with a “The sly wretched old Wanderer!’ I 
j RAY, and knows and sees and thinks a shrinking frowus his. chuckle. “Why, what are you here for, exclaimed aloud. “He knows, ot course— 
sightmore than weare willin'’to pive’em “Miss Flowy.” said Wyse, in a hoarse | Miss Flowy ? Would it please you, 1 won- 1 mean, he must have seen us on that day 
| ‘ redit for, Now, lass,’ saiad he mveterious “ his wr loom ‘aunt Hannah, deses nding, der, if I WAS to take your money and never here if} the quarry; and the rest be made 
ly, eyeing me hard again, “let me ask ye | ghould overhear him. “have you—bhave you | tell you your fortun’ after all? W hy up out of his own crafty old brain. And 
whether-——" ever had your fortaun’ told 7” : But there, there,” he broke off in a sort of | HOW | dare say he has gone on to Garlands- 
I interrupted bim quickly, being un- “No,” I answored, interested in spite of | pitying way that was very irritating — on-the Moor, and will tell those big red 
certain, and uneasy too, as to what the | myself, “never.” , “woman are strange cattle.”’ plain Miss Acres precisely the same non- 
| eunning old Wanderer might be bent upon “For anew halferown, then, I) tell it I trowned, looked beyond him, over his sense that he has told me. A Inystery 
saving next. vou, lane." head. I suppose I was a “very woman,” about me indecd! IT am not the person 
“You must waita moment: I'lleall aunt }° “You ' «aid J, partly in seorn, partly in | and, therefore, woman-like, was inconsist- I think J am! Pooh! Who, 1 wonder 
Hannah; sheisinthecowshed. She would | amusement. “Whoever beard of an old | ently angry with what I had brought upon then, ain I, if 1 am not uncle Simon's 
never forgive mo iT did net tell her im- | man like you telling fortunes? Why, to] my self. niece 2" 
| mediately that you were Waiting il the begin with ’ . nT ‘ome, come ; that's right,” the pediar And vet—and yet could it be possible 
door,” “Yes, ime, interrupted the pedlar] was saying slyly. ‘“ ow smart ve've | that disreputable old Wyse the Wanderer, 
| “Hi, Miss Flowy —hideamiinute Missis | eagerly. “J ecantell ‘em when FT like as made ourselves with the pretty blue rib- | eve" he, knew more about me, in those 
| Hannah will be here directly without vour | well and true as any old gipanotheron | bon, which 1 do declare almost matches vow and careless days of mine, than I 
| cing for her—no hurry, lass!’ I heard | Dartle Heath." our own bonny eyes, if the color was a bit new about myself? ls 
Vyse crying hoarsely after ime. “My aunt wouldn't allow it, I'm sure. | brighter, Did you expect to inectany one bind 1h Jack Sprat dear—find ’em, 
But 1} had run from the dirty shrewd I believe it would make her nervous to see | else here besides poor old Wyse,my dear,” little man!” I cried out to my companion 
; eyed old man and his open pack upon the | itdone,” said T, it may be shaking my | inquired the Wanderer suddenly. cheerily, determined then and there to 
| doorstep, and was in court at the back of | head a litthe longingly. “And—and, be- “No, I did not,” I replied quite sharply. forget the fortune-telling incident, to 
the house, calling sides, Wyse, Dhaven't such a thing as a| “Take the half-crown, or home I go this banish it for ever from my memory. But 
“Aunt Hannah, here—quick! Ilere'’s | new halfcrown, nor am | likely to have; ] minute.’ this, albeit I lived to grow old I was never 
| W vse the Wanderer!’ so it's no good thinking about it.” He took it at once, spat upon it, and sent able to do, And Jack, encouraged by the 
My aunt needed no second invitation. “T dare say anold un would do just as] it spinning into the air; and then, having | tone of my voice, yapped and scratched 
She jeined me ato ones. Her pinched | well,” said W vee the Wanderer. deftly caught it, he dropped it into his amongst the sandy rabbit-holes with a 
i. | faded face lighted up, her lack-lustre eyos “Put there’s my aunt, you see,” I began | breeches pocket vigor worthy of a kindlier intent. 
| ar gh wee = again. “S ams certain that shoe—" ‘“jive us your hand, my lass, said the t a, ol ge = and gray chalky 
OWell, Missis Hannah. “eriee ae ; al . : ufts around me the periwinkle- : 
| old man hil: ; bee “~ bbe ; — “S-e-0-h! Do you know where the | pedlar, ; climbed and grew sande tly, thei yn ~ 
Seem whousiy, ruling his hands | quarry is—the little one with a cave like, So, not without a shiver of disgust which | yy, ts ike i] tly, Wier pretty 
acer aged and stacking his lips, and alto | and the big, miomey stones strewed about?” | T did my best to hide—for Wyse the Wan- nue Mar-like blossoms peeping coyly out 
| wether greeting herinavery different tone whispered the pedlar hurriedly; for aunt | derer was indeed a very unwashed old from amidst their trailing dark-green 
| + a ty ~ soy eed : : ! + agar T and Hannah's slipshod tread was heard over- | man—! put my hand, palin upwards, into Tis off my hat, and began to sing te 
| you, ma’am’? How | " tl : — 1 1 Bony head -evidently the purse was found, ihe pedlar’s grimy claw, myself. My voice thou rhiw # il + oa i. 
using you Missis Spa h a m 7 oo “You—yen,” was all I could say. My Hy bent hishead and pretended to ex- vated was sweet and wren ind a 43 . = 
omen, Kine MEIECREL, §=EELIM Was | heart-beate were making themselves felt | amie minutely iny pink-lined palm. nail i ~ it Pm ‘apie BG aS 2 Gang 
i , ast? andy color was beyinning to rise, “Toure in love,” said the pedlar briefly, mt tac broug itne book with me, and 
“But poorly, Wyse —but poorly replied “TP shall be there, lass, inthe quarry, for | without lifting his battered old hat somuch | “#8 In a singularly idle and unsettled | 
} aunt Hannah, witha sniff. Bending over | the next hour or #o,’’ said the pediar, with | as an inch. mood that afternoon—l gathered long | 
me —_ pack, her eves dwelt upon it] anod anda leer full of mystery, “resting I started, crimsoned violently, and tried sprays of the pretty periwinkle-plant and = | 
ee 2} , You've got afine show for us and taking a snack, ye know, before J go | to drag away my band. That, however, I fastened them round my hat. 
today,’ said she, 7 on'asd to Howden Vella, 1 sha'n’t start | could not do. for the Wanderer held it too _ Some I wreathed about my throat, and | 
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Moor, and why it was lately I had not seen 
him at his painting out of doors, 

He had, he said, been suddenly called | 
by telegram to London, and had started 
forthwith for town with scarcely five min- 
utes’ preparation. 

Then unforeseen delays had cropped up, 
and he had stayed away much longer than 
he had anticipated. After having traveled 
all night, he back to Garlands only 
on the Vpuseny S that very day. 

“I did have half a mind,” said he, look- 
ing hard at me I felt as he spoke, “on my 
journey to town, and indeed whilst there, 
to write to you, and explain my absence 
from these beautiful northern wilds. I—IJ 
thought, you see, that you would think me 
so rude and so unkind. But I afterwards 
remembered that | did not know your 
proper address, and also perhaps,”’ he 
added vaguely, “that it would not do to 
write. By the way,” said Mr. Darkwood 
earnestly, “how ought one, in writing to 
you, Miss Creedy, address you at that dull 
and lone old house of yours ?”” 

“{—I hardly know,” I then timidly re- 
plied, venturing for the first time to meet 
the upward of his dark clear ardent 
eyes, ‘*but should imagine that ‘Moor 
Edge, near Stonyhampton,’ would be 
enough. I have never had a letter in my 
life.”’ 

‘Never ?’’ 

He did not utter the word in any aston- 
ishment ; on the contrary, just then his 
tone was exceedingly thougutful. 

‘‘Never,”’ said I quietly. 

“And how about books and magazines 
and newspapers 7” he asked. “Do you 
never see a newspaper at Moor Edge ?’’ 

‘*Books—good books—I have in plenty,” 
I toid him; “but as for newspapers and 
that kind of thing, oh, no, Il never see 
them. My uncle Simon always says that 
the newspapers nowadays are not fit read- 
ing for girls ; and he says too that a woman 
who is a politician is a nuisance,a bore,and 
that the other things printed every day are 
not meant for women to read. So, when 
he brings home a newspaper, he generally 
burns it. My aunt Hannah, I believe, de- 
tests the sight of them.” 

“Ah 1” 

Mr. Darkwood sprang up so impetuously 
to seat himself by my side upon the great 
mossy tone I was sitting upon that Jack, 
who was not many yards away from us, 
immediately flew at him with white teeth 
ominously bared. 

“Be quiet this instant! Lie down, sir, 
will you?” cried 1 feeling absurdly 
vexed with my faithful mongrel for this 
ill-bred display of most uncalled for tem- 
per, then little divining —how should I ?— 
that the dog’s instinct-was surer than my 
own. And Jack Sprat, with a growl of 
smothered dissatisfaction, reluctantly 
obeyed me, 

“The little chap has taken a dislike to 
me, I fear,” observed Mr. Dark wood airily. 
“Never mind ; we shall be better friends 
by-and-by, I hope.”” But, alas, they never 
were. “] was aboutto ask you,’’ he con- 
tinued more seriously, when seated quite 
near to me upon the convenient old stone, 
“whether you would mind telling me 
something—-anything—-with regard to 
yourself and your lonely life here?’ As 
vet 1 know so little about you; and I want 
to know more. Let us talk about yourself 
—will you? Do believe me, I have grave 
reasons for asking you; itis not impertin- 
ent curiosity. The truth is, I am greatly 
interested in you May {f call you 
‘Flower?’ be begged, softly breaking 
off. 

I blushed a burning red. Little in those 
days sufficed to make me blush. 
“Would it be—would it be 

stammered. 

“There would be no harm in it, at any 
rate,’’ he said confidently, with a smile. 
‘and it is such a pretty name.’’ 

“Do you really like it?” 

“I never in my life heard a sweeter. 
Indeed I remember now that it once be- 
longed to a dear little cousin of mine—a 
cousin however whom I never saw, for 
she died before Il came to England, in an 
unusually tragic way. Yes, it isa lovely 
name, and suits you, I think, as no other 
could.”’ 

I drew a deep breath, and was conscious 
of a slight delicious tremor in my veins. 
I was very happy—ah,so strangely, blindly 
happy !—on that perfect summer afternoon. 
And before I was half an hour older I 
had actually told Mr. Dirkwood every- 
thing that I could remember of my simple 
life—my uneventful life of nineteen years 
how I could recall no other existence than 
the one I had always lived at Moor Edge— 
in spring, summer, autumn, and in winter 
ever the same—an undisturbed reeord of 
level monotony from the end of-one year 
to that of another; how I had never been 
to school, could not play and sing like the 
Strapping loud-voiced young women at 
Garlands-on-the-Moor; and how I was in- 
debted for all that I knew—which 1 dis- 
covered shortly afterwards was not much 
to boast of—to the patient tuition and the 
good sense of my uncle Simon himself. I 
could read, write, and cipher, at the same 
time possessing a fair knowledge of much 
that was best and brightest in the litera- 
ture of my own country; there was my 
education in a nutshell. 

I told Mr. Darkwood about my uncle’s 
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This and more—which I have no doubt 
to him sounded trivial enough, although 
to me it was all very real—as concisely as 
I could on that sweet lazy afternoon did I 
relate to Daryl Darkwood, who sat there 
by my side on the great gray stone in the 
quarry, idly ——_ —y the periwinkle 
sprays in my la ut listening intently to 
me all the same, 1 could see. 

“And you are quite sure,” said he slowly 
by-and-by, not now looking at me, but 
—— thoughtfully at one end of his 

eavy swart brown moustache, ‘that your 
name, Flower, is ‘Creedy’—really ‘Flower 
Creedy’ ?” 

I was rather staggered at the question, at 
the calm manner in which it was put to 
me, and I could only stare for one second 
at the pale handsome profile of my inter- 
locutor. Indeed I barely noticed at the 
time how coolly and easily he had made 
use of my Christian name. 

“Of course,’’ I said at last. “Why, Mr. 
Darkwood, what else should it be ?” 

“In that case,’’ he replied, but replying 
indirectly, “your father must have been 
the brother of Simon Creedy ?” 

“I—I suppose so,’’ was my uncertain re- 
joinder. “Butto tell you the truth, the 
question has seldom, if ever, troubled me. 
No, I have never thought about it at all.” 

Yetnow 1] did begin to feel somewhat 
uncomfortable. The suspicion that Mr. 
Darkwood had met—perhaps, for some odd 
reason, was in league with—Wyse the 
Wanderer, began to dawn far from pleas- 
antly upon me. It was very curious and 
disquieting. It was altogether extraor- 
dinary. 

“And your mother, Flower,’’? continued 
Mr. Darkwood gently, “do you remember 
nothing of her ?” 

“Nothing ; not even in the faintest de- 
gree. Mr. Darkwood,’’ 1 said in nervous 
iaste, determined to know the worst, *‘did 
you, I—I wonder, as you come along here, 
meet upon the moor a queer looking and 
not very clean old man, carrying a pedlar's 
pack, and with a dog very like Jack—in 
fact, his mother, only she is blind of one 
eye—trotting close to his heels ?’’ 

“No, that I did not,” he answered, look- 
ing up with a frank smile which spoke for 
itself, amused, I suppose, at my impulsive 
address, ‘What about him—this un- 
washed old man ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said I, breathing more 
freely. 1 thought—thought that perhaps 
you might have met him, that is all. Hle 
is only old Wyse the Wanderer, as_ they 
call him about here. He came with his 
pack to our house to-day ; and—and we 
bought, as we always do, a tew trifles of 
the old man; this ribbon, for instance,’’ 
touching it, “amongst the number.’’ 

So, happily, after all, it seemed that my 
alarm was groundless, and Mr. Dark wood 
then could know nothing of the folly I had 
been guilty of. 

Oh, what would he have said, what 
would he have thought of me, had he 
‘aught mein the act of throwing away a 
good half-crown to hear my fortune told— 
such rubbish as it was too ? 

Nevertheless, it was strange, to say the 
least of it, that he should have fallen to 
speculating as to whether or not in reality 
1 was the niece of Simon Creedy. 

“And so,” said Mr. Darkwood quizzi- 
cally, ‘you bought this ribbon of the ped- 
lar, did you? It is a charming color’’—his 
eyes roving upward to my hat—‘“and 
matches the periwinkles.”’ 

I was aghast. 

“What !’ I exclaimed. “Do you mean 
to say they are still there? How silly I 
must look. I declare I had forgotten, I had 
indeed !”’ 

In honest disgust at my own idle vanity, 
I was about to raise a swift hand and to 
snatch off the ridiculous wreaths from my 
throat and my hat-brim. 

But Mr. Darkwood caught my arm, cry- 
ing out hastily— 

“Oh, do not! You look so pretty as you 
are! I at once resolved to sketch you 
when I found you setting here ; but you 
would not remain quiet, you know. stow- 
ever, no matter. My eyes since then have 
bad a goodly feast,and can very well paint 
you from memory.” 

1 could only blush again, Well pleased. 
4 could find no wordsin which to answer 
him, to thank him for his praise. 

‘And, Flower,” he went on with a kind 
of tender authority in his voice, and in his 
manner, ‘‘we must talk more of this, if you 
do not mind. I mean about yourself and 
and the parents you have never known. 
As | said a minute ago, I ain interested in 
you—interested deeply. You must learn 
to trust me, Flower.”’ 

I was silent, vaguely troubled. What 
could he mean? Was I not content to be 
uncle Simon’s niece? Surely I wanted to 
be no one else. 

“And you do trust me, Flower ?”’ said 
Mr. Dark wood earnestly, taking my hand 
into his. 

‘Yes ; I trust you,’’ I answered simply 
—perhaps a little sadly also. 

His clasp tightened around my fingers. 

‘““Your—your um le is away, I know,’’ he 
said more rapidly ; “the Acre people told 
me tbat he is gone to Ireland. So could 
you not—could you not in his absence, per- 
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“You believe that it would be vain to 
ask her?’ 

“1 am quite sure that it would. Now 
uncle Simon himself might do it—I am not 
certain about him—if he were at home ; but 
then, you see——” 

Mr. Dark wood shook his head, frowning 
thoughtfully. 

“No, no, no,”’ he muttered, more to him- 
self than to me ; it must be done, and done 
pone if done at all, betore he returns 

ome,’ 

I glanced wonderingly at my compan- 
~ now wholly failing to comprehend 

im. 

“When will your—your uncle Simon 
come back to Moor Edge ?’’ inquired Mr. 
Darkwood abruptly. ‘Flower, can you 
tell me that ?”’ 

I explained to Mr. Darkwood that uncle 
Simon had been gone two days, and that 
in all probability he would be back with 
us in about a week, as his stay this time 
was to be a longer one than customary. 

“Ah,” said he quickly ; “‘there’s a clear 
week then.”’ 

His dark eyes appeargl to glow with 
sudden passionate feeling; the red-brown 
light in them flashed out. I felt his arm 
gently touching my waist; his searchin 
eloquent gaze seemed to thrill me sheough 
and through, 

“If you will not invite me to the house, 
Flower, you must meet me out here again 
upon the moor as early as possible," he 
whispered half sternly, half playfully, sd | 
have more to say to you, and it shall be 
said. You trust me; you have confessed 
it; and—and well you must obey me,” 

‘But anyhow I must go now,’’ 1 faltered, 
hardly conscious of what I said—“indeed, 
indeed I must;” and I rose uncertainly to 
my feet, feeling, in truth, rather faint. 

Actually the fast-westering sun was 
dropping to the fringe of the moor; its 
— undulations were taking rainbow 
1ues beneath the low spreading fiery light. 
The solemn rooks, in dusky battalions, 
were travelling slowly homeward to the 
woods of Stonyhampton. 

“Jack, Jack,”’ cried I, with I fear, poorly- 
assumed ease, ‘we are going home, like 
the rooks, little man! Come along—say 
good-bye to the rabbits, Jack !’ 

But, as Daryl Darkwood still held my 
ungloved hand, I was unable to make a 
start. 

‘‘Flower,” he said, “you must let me see 
rou again soon—to-morrow—do you hear? 
*romise—or I shall not release you.” 

‘*Well, I—I promise,” 1 whispered. 

“And now, Flower, you must grant me 
something else.’? 

‘““W hat is that ?”’ 

“Something very simple—a kiss.’’ 

“You have—you have my hand in yours, 
Mr. Dark wood,”’ I answered tremulously. 
“If you like, you—you may kiss that.” 

“Periwinkle; it is not enough,”’ said he 
emphatically; then he added softly, 
“Periwinkle—the blue periwinkle that so 
charmingly becomes you—means ‘ear! 
friendship;’ and how apt is a quick friond- 
ship toripen into a speedy love !”’ 

Without other preamble or ado, he raised 
his hat, bent down, and then and there 
kissed me upon the lips. 

“T love you, my beautiful Flower!’ he 
said. 

My hand was free. I turned from him 
and fled, Jack Sprat racing on ahead of me, 
joyously yapping at space. My cheeks 
and brow, I knew well enough, were 
scarlet; my eyes tingled with unshed tears. 
But for all that the heart within me was 
feather-light, and I laughed for very glad- 
ness aS I ran. Away, away with all 
anxiety and misgiving! On our side of 
gaunt Howden Fells, at least, I believethat 
I was the happiest soul alive. 

Ah me for the wild freshness of youth’s 
bright morning, when that first freshness 
of lifeand of life’s possibilities has for ever 
goneffrom us, and left us sad and wise! 

[fO BE CONTINUED. ] 
— «ae 

SANDY AND THE KITTENS,—Sandy was 
a shepherd dog, one ot which any master 
might be proud—so quick, bright, and 
cunning in getting off the tricks that were 
taught him. Sandy and the Maltese cat 
were great friends. One day Tabby 
brought into the house three young kittens 
whose eyes were just opened. 

Sandy enjoyed taking them up by the 
neck in his mouth, and shaking them 
gently, and playing with them as the 
mother cat did; and he was laughed at and 
encouraged by the members of the family. 

After a little, Sandy’s master went away, 
and was gone about three weeks. When 
he returned, Sandy met him at the gate 
with sundry canine manifestations of joy. 

“What about the kittens, Sandy ?”’ asked 
his master. 

Immediately the dog’s happy look 
changed to one of shame and sorrow. He 
dropped his head and went slinking olf, 
with his tail between his legs. 

His master saw no more of him that day, 
and at night. inquiring for him, was toid 
that he was out by the wood-pile, lying 
ill. 

Then it came out that Sandy had killed 
all the kittens. 

It seems, as they grew older, they did 
not like his familiar ways, and they would 
scratch him; and one after another, as they 
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Her Namr.—In Cuba a women never 
loses her maiden name. After marriage 
she adds her husband's name to her own. 
In being spoken of she is always called by 
her Christian and maiden names. To a 
stranger it is often quite a task to find out 
whose wife a women is, Never hearing 
the wife called by the husband's name, one 
naturally does not associate them together. 
The children take the names of both par- 
ents, but place the mother’s name after the 
father's, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—There is given 
an interesting account of the origin of the 
lan of the Crystal Palace, used for the first 
Vorid’s Exhibition in London, England, 
in 1851. Mr. Paxton, a gardener, having 
noticed the structure of the great leaves of 
the “Victoria regia,”’ a plant which had 
been introduced into England a few years 
reviously, struck the plan of copying in 
iron the ribs of the leat. and filling the re- 
maining space, which corresponds to the 
cellular portions of the leaf, with glass 
Thus by copying nature an obscure gar- 
dener became Sir Joseph Paxton, the great 
architect. 








PULLING TreETH.—The Japanese dentist 
does not frighten his patients with an array 
of steel instruments. All of his operations 
in tooth drawing are performed by the 
thumb and foretinger of the one hand. The 
skill necessary to do this is only acquired 
after long practice, but once it is obtained, 
the operator is able to extract half a dozen 
teeth in about thirty seconds without once 
removing his tingers from the patient's 
mouth, The dentist's education corm 
mences with the pulling out of pegs which 
have been pressed into soft) wood ; it: ends 
with the drawing of hard pegs which have 
been driven into an oak plank with a mal 
let. 


PERFUMERY.—A word about 
als used in perfumery. The animal 
comprises musk, civet and  ambergris, 
Musk is a secretion of a deer ; civet is the 
secretion of acat ; ambergris is the diseased 
ortion of a whale. Musk varies in price 

rom $6 to $12.50; eivet from $5 to on : 

ambergris from ffom $2.50 to 212.50 an 
ounce, The floral series includes the jas 
mine, rose, orange, tuberose, cassia, violet, 
jonquil and narcissus, The herbal series 
includes all aromatic plants, such as laven- 
der, spike, peppermint, rosemary, thyme, 
marjoram, geranium, patchouli and winter- 
green, 
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SEINE LAUNDRIES.—In Paris there are 
hundreds of tloating laundries moored in 
the Seine. All the soiled linen of the great 
city is washed in them. The Jargest of 
these floating laundries consists of twelve 
houses in two parallel lines, built upon as 
many flat-boats. They are connected with 
each other by gangways, and form a front- 
age of three hundred and fifty feet, with 
streets inevery direction and spaces at vari- 
ous points where washerwomen meet to 
gossip and transact business. All the 
families of these Seine laundries are united 
by ties of interest and marriage. The 
daughters of proprietors get as dowry a 
flat-boat, and generally wed sons of those 
in the same calling. 


Mice AND Froas.-—-That frogs have a 
formidable enemyvin the common mouse 
is evidenced by the following incident. A 
correspondent states that he observed, a 
short time since, several mice pursuing 
some frogs ina shed which was overrun 
with these reptiles. The alacrity of the 
latter however rendered the attacks of the 
mice futile for a considerable period. 
Again and again the trogs eseaped from 
the clutches of their foes, but only to be re- 
captured, severely shaken, and bitten. The 
energy put forth by these reptiles waa so 
great that they actually swaved their cap- 
tors to and fro in their efforts to wrest 
themselves from their grasp. At length 
the wounds inflicted upon them rendered 
the frogs incapable of further resistance, 
and they were easily overpowed by the 
mice, which devoured a part of ther. 


CEREMONY. farbarous nations fr 
quently imprint on their salutations the 
dispositions of their character, When the 
ancient inhabitants of Carmena, in Asia, 
would show a peculiar mark of esteem, 
they breathed a vein, and presented for 
the beverage of their friend the blood as it 
issued. The Franks tore the hair from 
their head, and presented it to the person 
they saluted. The slave cut his hair, and 
offered it to his master. The Chinese are 
singularly affected in their personal civill 


ties. They even caleulate the number of 
their reverences, ‘khese are the most re 
markable postures. Themen move their 
hands in an affectionate manner, while 


they are joined together on the breast, ane 
bow their heads alittle. If they respect a 
person, they raise their hands joined, and 
then lower them to the earth in bending 
the body. If two persons meet after alony 
separation, they both fall on their knees 
and bend their face earth, and this 


lo the 


ceremony they repeat twoor three time 
- ee a ne 
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Low hurned the fire : the room was dim 
We heard the warning « 

And by the message, stern and grin 
Koew that I ought no more to walt 


wh #trike eight 


**T had a dream last nigtt,*’ I sald; 
**['ll tell it to you ere I go 


1 thought, my dear, your littic head 
Was lying on my eh ler —= 
****Tie time to wo,’ Teald, ands 


You kissed me twice upon my 


heek : 
Now, tell me, love, do dreams come true 
liow archly did my darling speak! 


*'Why, some come true and some d 
In dreams like thie I quite believe 
And then she kiss 
Her walst entangled with my sire 


Ime twice, ands 


Why isit that to say good 
Must take so long a time lk ‘ 
When lips are sweet and ¢ 
One can but linger, loath to go 


‘fe ai 


And, somehow, cre l went aways 
That night, tt } r ke ven 

Solong, t takes, yous to say 
W hat seems an easy task at ove 

- — . = - 

BY THRE AUTHOR OF “A BROKEN WEDDING 
RING,” “THOKNS AND ELOSSOMS,’ 
“WHICH LOVED «IM BEST?” 

ETC., RY 
CHAPTER XIV. 

TOU must not inake sure of our bappi- 
ness,’ she whisperod presently—*not 
too sure! There are things which 

ight separate us,"’ 

“What things ?” he asked quickly. "Can 

anything divide our lives, since we love 


each other?) Ob, ny darling, you spoke as 
if there was sone real obstacie to our inar- 
riage! Your father would not object after 
a time, surely ?"’ 

“No, no; 1 did not mean that,’ she whis- 


pered. ‘But Dick and I have been very 
inuch troubled lately. We both think th. 
that—there istsome family secret waieh 


we have never been told—something that 
itis necessary to keep hidden, If there is | 
then, Neville, that would se parate us,’? 

“It should not, dearest,”’ he said, holding 
her still closer. 


*Yes—I would never marry you then,” 
shestowly murmured; and there was a 
quiet determination in her voice which 


alarmed him, 

“Mabel, my darling, you frighten me!” 
he said, ‘No family secret shall) separate 
us,’’ 

It was not a wel'-chosen moment for two 
lovers to whisper confidences, for suddenly 





THE SATURDAY 


ness which was held out to her? iow 
would she venture to say, 1] am yours, 
Neville,” till all the strange doubts that 
she and Dick had been tortured with lately 
had been fully cleared away? 

Neville would come to ber on the mor- 
row, but what could she say to him? This 
was the jarring chord in her heavenly 
music, 

“Mab, you are very tired, I know, or you 
would never have been so silent all the way 
back,’’ said Dick, running after her as she 
went upstairs when she bad uttered a brief 
good night to ber uncle; and then he saw 
that she was in tears. ‘What is it?’’ asked 
her brother, in much concern. 

“Itis—oh, Dicx—it is that Lord Wyn- 
more has asked me to marry biim!” she 
whispered, suddenly throwing her arms 
round Dick’s neck, and biding her face on 
his shoulder. 

‘Mab, you can’t mean it!’’ cried Dick, 
electrified. 

“Itis true enongh, sail Mab, 
checking her weeping. 

“You would never marry him, nice fel- 
low as he is, if you did not care for him. 
Are you atraid that you will be persecuted 
into it? But you never shall be! IT will 
stand by you!’ cr.ed Dick resolutely. 

“Oh, Dick, itis not that!” she taltered, 
“] do love him better than all the world ; 
but how can I consentto any engagement 
with this dreadful thing about father bang- 
ing over me ?"”’ 

Dick started ; for the moment be had for- 
gotten the dreaded secret. 

“And Lord Wynmore will be here early 
to-;morrow,’’ gasped Mab. 

*Tell him the truth—tell bimn that 
is something voudo not understand vet, 


Dick,”’ 


there 


” 


‘waid Diek hurriedly, in a whisper, for their 


uncle's voice was audible below in the hall, 
saving to the hall-porter— 

“You will see that this telegram goes to 
Mr. Charlford the very first thing in the 
morning, Bailey, Letone of the grooms 
ride over to Wroughton.” 

“Yor, sir,’’ replied the nan. 

Dich and Mab exchanged glances ; words 
they could not utter, for already their un- 
clo’s foot was on the staircase, 

Ab, could either the brother orsister have 


diseerned the thoughts which filled his 
inind, What a startling disclosure would 
have followed, and Mab would have hesi- 


tated no longer as to her course of action ! 


As it was, she crept softly into her own 


| roo, saying to herself in a deliriuin of rap- 
| ture which would not be repressed— 





a ligght played across Lheir sequestered path, 
the whole grounds were illuminated with 
eolored ravs, and @ way group at a little 
distance discerned the pair. 

Lord Wynmore had only time to 
-- ‘ 

“T shall be with vou early 
darling,’ when they drew near. 

There was no opportunity for more ten- 
der Bpeeches. 

Lord Wynmore’s attention was claimed 
by half a dozen people. 

“Lady Eflington begyed us to find you,” 
said one, 


W i 1s- 


to-tnorrow, 





“The Duchess is goiny,’’ remarked an- 
other, 

With great reluctance the young fellow 
obeved the call. He hastened to consign 


Mabel to her uncle's care, saving as he did 
SO 


“Let ine find you fora moment present- 


Vv, Mr. Cariford. IT will put the Duchess 
nto her carriage, and == return imimedi- | 
ately.’’ 

Mr. Charlford uttered a very gracious re- 
ply. Hie had echietly occu pit his time in 
observing Lis host's demeanor towards his 
niece, 

“It will bea fait accompli in no time!” 
he thought; aloud he said quite amiably, 
“Mabel, my dear, shall I find a seat for 


you? You look tired.” 

* 7 - * > 
Exultation tilled the heart of Mabel’sunele 
as be leaned back inthe carriage which was 
peat ty hit and his niece and nephew 
froin the Manor. 


The creat catch of the sesson, Viseount 





Wynimore, had been taken in 
inere schoolgirl, whodiad not 
at conquest, who had uot 
duced into society. 

Lord Wynmore had on! y saicd,as he shook 
hands with his departing guest 


the net of a 
even aimed 
vet been intro- 


‘ile loves ne—he loves me!" 

Drightlhy the summer stars looked down 
upon the agitated girl, 80 supremely blest, 
yelso full of unrest; and the pearly dawn 
found her yet waking, transported with 
the recollection of ber wonderful happi- 
Noss, 

‘Lhen up rose the sun, showering his radi- 
ance over flower and forest; and with his 
coming every living thing seemed wakened 
to greet his return. 

Flowers flung their scent abroad, birds 
sang rejoicingly, butterflies opened their 
gorgeous wings; the bright morning, like 
anow life, beamed over the earth. 

And a new life had begun for Mabel also. 
With the new day came her suitor, She 
had notime to prepare to greet him, for 
whon she entered the breakfust-room he 
was already there, talking to her uncle, 
who wasall smiles and graciousness this 
morning. 

And Lord Wynmore ? Mabel’s swift and 
timid glance met such a look of deepest 
joy, such an assurance of irrepressible hap- 
piness, that her own heart thrilled with the 
certainty that her presence transformed lilé 
for him. 

Unwonted harmony reigned at the morn- 
ing ineal; and, though only ordinary topics 
were discussed, and Mab listened instead 
of talking, an undercurrent of joy seemed 
to pervade the group. 

Mab sat by Neville’s side as if she were 


| in dreamland rather thar on the cold pro- 
saic earth. 
lt was as if all of asudden she had been 


taken into a place froin which all cares and 
troubles were removed, and where love 
struck chords of joy in her heart. 

Only stern reason told her that her dpeain 
could not last tnuch longer—that at any 
moment it might be dispelled. But Ne- 
Vi.le’s love could not be swept away ; that 
would remain—only she would not dare to 
acce pt it. 

“Won't you come into the garden?” said 
Neville, ia a low voice, as they rose froim 
the table, ; 

Ah, how she loved ban! Truly love 
grows quickly in the youny hearts attuned 
to each other, 

“Are you not happy, darling?” he whis- 
pered, drawing ber towards him when they 
reached the hall. ; 

“Oh, more than happy, Neville,” she an- 
swered, her beautiful young face traus- 
figured by the devotion that she felt. ‘But 
reinember what I hinted to vou last night— 


“Will you permit mne to call at the Court | there may be something to separate us.” 
early to-inorrow—if I rode over to break. “Nothing can separate us if you love me, 
fast, for instance ?’’—and he hal managed | Mabel! And you do love me a little, don’t 
to add, aside, ‘Mr. Charlford, 1 have told | you ?” he asked, in tones made musical by 
your niece that 1 can never love any one | the joy which thrilied through them. y 
but herseif, | And Mabel faitered in iningied pain and 

There was nofear of any scolding for | rapture 
Mab tbat night. “Perhaps you will never know bow 

lier uncie w ‘ I) K much,’ 

Qa . ‘ Mal 

, aT : 

Mean w t \ 1 I 
Mab herself, was lea ar gyirl, ev went it Z 
riage absorbed in ad is yarden,and away into cool shades and green 

A heavenly JOY was eart t rap- by-paths, 
ture not of earth: but mingled with it also The vees humined on their busy way,and 
was terrible voiceless fear the birds sang, while a warm delicious fray- 

How would she dare to accept the happi- | rance was breathed around. Coo! shadows, 
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too, lay asiant over the Jawn and across the 
giades of the park beyond ; the long pool 
ylittered in the sunlight; nor was there a 
possibility that ancle John would suddenly 
appear to snatch his niece from the bliss 
that transported her. 

There was no fear of that now; the way 
to greatness was to be made very easy 
ior Mab, No band save her own was to in- 
tervené to push it from her. 

but neither the scent of flowers, the sum- 
mer glory, nor the presence of her beloved 
himself could make her quite forget that 
the unexplained and hidden thing against 
which ber foot had stumbled in the dark, 
as it were, might yet rise into gigantic pro- 
portions and shut out all the radiance. 

“Let us sit down here, darling,’’ mur- 
mured ber lover, when they had reached a 
siady seat in the shrubbery. 

It was a secluded spot,meet for two lovers 
newly betrothed, 

And for atew fleeting moments, sitting 
by each other's side, bis hand clasping hers 
his voice telling her in low musical tones 
how dear she was to him, Mabel did forget 
that anvthing could divide them, 80 over- 
poweringly rapturous was her joy in the 
consciousness that she bad won his love. 
She was soon to remember it again how- 
ever, 

Lord Wynmore took her hand in @ tore 
tender clasp, Saying— 

“Will you promise to wear this, my 
darling, as a pledge that vou and I belong 
to each other ?’’—and he essaved to encircle 
her finger with a ring of large pearls. “It 
isan heirloom in our family,” he added. “1 


shall begin to love even the senseless 
pearls when I see them on your dear 
hand.” 

sSutshe drew back. 

“Why not, dearest? Are vou not mine 
now, and am not I yours?” he rejoined 
fondly. ‘Mabel, you never mean to send 
me away from you now? Why do you 


refuse to Wear our betrothal ring ?”’ 

“IT will make sure that vou will never 
have reason to regret placing it on my 
finger, Neville, before [let you put it on,” 
she answered, sighing gently. 

“What—vou are stillthinking of possible 
separation—and all for a baseless dream ! 
Give methat dear hand; I shall feel more 
sure of you when once vou have my ring 
on,’ he murmured, 

“No,” she said softiv, but resolutely— 
‘no, Neville; IT must be sure of certain 
things before I daré@ to let you give me 
such a pledge of our betrotual. I must 
not let happiness blind me to what is 
right.”’ 

“My darling Mah, I do not understand 
your tear. What shall I say to it? How 
shall I show you that it is baseless?) For 
Tam certain that itis se. Yes—certain !’ 
he repeated with contidence, 

“No one can convince me of that but my 


father; he will soon be here now,” said 
Mal dejectedly. 
Hiow many tender caresses, how many 


impassioned words he lavished upon her 
in order to woo her back to joy! She 
smiled at him with all the enchantment of 
loveliness which had tirst enthralled him; 
he saw the rapture in her shy eves when 
his gaze met hers—but she would not 
accept the pearl ring. 

“Not till T can wear it in assured joy,” 
she whispered to his pleading. 

Forall that, he and she did not return to 
the house till the soundof the gong warned 
them that it was the luncheon bour., 

At the door Mr. John Charlford met 
them with the intelligence that he had just 
received a telegram from Mab’s father to 
say thathe would be with them the next 
day. 


CHAPTER XV. 


fq\ll ke morrow had come, the day when 
Mr. Richard Chariford was to return. 
Everybody at the Court was in a stato of 
unusual excitement—even Caroline seemed 
to be partilly roused trom her indiffer- 
ence. 

The news <f the week had startled ser- 
vants, friends, and neighbors—Mr. Charl- 
ford was expected home immediately, and 
his voung daughter Mabel was engaged to 
be married Jo Viscount Wynmore, 

There was no need to announce the en- 
gagement, for it was done by rumor in an 
incredibly short time, so that long before 
Mabel’s father actually arrived every one, 
from highest to lowest, was w hispering that 
“it would be a splendid mateb.”’ 

And yet Mabel had refused to allow the 
betrothal-ring to be placed on her finger 
until she had seen her father and received 
an explanation of the hidden mystery. But 
be would soon be here now, 7 i 

The carriage, with uncle Johbn,had driven 
to the station to meet him. Dick had of- 
fered to go too, but uncle Jolun had nega- 
tived it. 

“Tam sure 1 hear the carriage, Dick!” 
exclaimed Mabel, in a distressed voice, as 


she went for the fifth time to the hall 
door. 

“Never mind if it isthe carriage, Mab,’ 
said Dick cheerily. ‘*Why need vou care 


for anything row ? In another year some- 


body will take you away from all scold- 

Ings; and it will be very dull without 
you.” 

You } v,D she remarked,a blush 

ns ng ber tair face, ‘I cannot possibly 

It father refuses t 

‘ 

3 tn} \N t Lt too hard on vy i 

Wthat your prospects are so altered, 

t-rele John is another man, so far as bis 


behavior to us is concerned. 


) Ob,dear Mab, 
make quite sure that there is something 
wroug belore you refuse such happiness . 











“T am afraid that Iam quite sure, now, 
Dick. But you may be certain [ will per- 
suade father to tell us the truth if I can, 
Ab, here is the carriage at last! Well, it is 
better to get it over.”’ 

“Yes, to be sure!’ rejoined Dick, 
“Every disagreeable thing is best got over 
quickly. Cheer up, Mab—tfather will be 
afraid to scold you muck now! Come 
along outside—the meeting there will be 
less formal.”’ 

They went out. The carriage was quite 
near now, and Mr, Charlford could be dis- 
tinguished waving his handkerchief in 
token of greeting. 

“I never remember him doing that be- 
fore,”’ said Dick aside to Mab. 

Mab clasped one of ber brother's hands 
and shivered. Hiow was it that she always 
felt the strange unnatural repugnance to 
meet her father after any of his absences? 

Nor did Dick and Caroline attempt to 
disguise from theinselves that they dreadea 
this home-coming of their father’s, All 
the same they must greet him with some 
show of affection, and hide their repugnance 
as best they might. 

The carriage drew up. Mr. 
jumped out, and at once went u 
younger daughter, bent down, an 
her forehead. 

“Unele John’s telegram brought me great 
news,” he said smiling, “My darling 
Mabel, let me wish you all manner of 
happiness! Lord Wynmore will see tne 
to-mnorrow, but of course it is virtually 
settled now. You are a very fortunate 
girl, my dear, and we shall be very proud 
of you.”’ . 

‘Thank you father,” she replied almost 
inaudibly, though she tried to assume a 
resolute air; “but I donot know yetif I 
tay accept such bhappiness,’”’ 

“Not accept it!’? exclaimed her father, 
with a smile. “Oh, you mean that you 
are too young just at present! True—it 
will be quite time enough to marry when 
you are eighteen; and indeed I should not 
let you think of it before.”’ 

“T did not mean that, father,” she mur- 
mured, repressing a shudder; but he bad 
turned aside to say “How do you do?” in 
a more formal fasiion to his son and to his 
eldest daughter; and soon, owing to Caro- 
line’s talent for keeping up some sort of 
conversation, which she could always do 
on necessity, and also to Dick’s torcing bim- 
self to ask his father questions about his 
journey and about Frankfort, Matel had 
time partially to recover herself. Happily 
for her, the bell shortly afterwards rang for 
dinner, and she escaped to her own room, 

The tedious evening at length wore away, 
and Mab tound herself exchanging the 
usual good night With her father. 

Hurriedly nerving herself, she added 
tremulousliv— 

“Father, you will let me speak to you 
early to-morrow, won't you—Dick and 
ine?”’ 

“Certaidly, my dear,” he answered a lit- 
tle stifly—‘ceriainly ; but what has Dick 
to do with it?’”’ 

‘Almost as much as I,’’ she replied, with 
difficulty restraining ber tears, 

“Well, 1 do not understand it, I confess, 
my dear; but of course Dick may say any- 
thing be pleases and hear anything we say. 
So good night, and pleasant dreams of the 
Manor !” 

“Oh, father, do not talk of that yet!’ 
she cried, as if struck with some sudcen 
fear. 

Mr. Jobin Charlford,seemingly engrossed 
with a book at the other ead of the room, 
pretended not to hear this, while Caroline 
had retired a few minutes before. 

“TI tola vou he would becompletely alter- 
ed towards you, Mab,’? whispered Dick, as 
he and she went upstairs together. ‘He is 
alinost civil to me!” 

“Ah, Dick,” faltered Mab, allowing her 


Charlford 
to his 
kissed 


tears to fall, ‘I feel as if I should never 
marry Neville.’’ 
“Don’t say that,”’ rejoined her brother 


quickly ; and in the very baste of bis reply 
she saw that he had fears which he could 
not lightly put aside. 

It was a fair summer night, with s'veet 
odors in the airand a delightful tempera- 
ture, 

Mab passed the hours, mostiy walking, 
by her window ; the silenceand the aspect 
of the night soothed her. 

But soon the morning glory irradiated the 
earth ; a new day had begun, and with it 
Mab’s anxieties returned with a force which 
was overwhelming, for that day would de- 
cide whether shes dared wed Neville or 
not. 

“Whatever I suffer, [ will pot drag bim 
into it. If there is disgrace, J] will bear it 
alone,’ she thought as she went into the 
break fast-room, 

Hor father was already there, reading his 
letters, but he looked up, smiling, as sle 
entered, to say— 

“Well, Mabel, I have heard from Lord 
Wynmore. He will join us at luncneon; it 
seems you laid your commands upon him 


| not to arrive earlier in the day.”’ 


“Yes, father,’ she answered gravely ; ‘I 
do not want to see him again until—until 1 
have talked to you.”’ 

“You are a good girl—that is just as 
well,” he rejoi htly. ‘“Come—eat 


ned ligt 


soinething—brace yourself f r§the coming 
ordeal. What will Lord Wvnmore say 1! 
he sees ¥ looking so woe-begoure ?”’ 
st t expect to see m<¢ 
| VW I e! rtunate Mab 
Pie whole country will envy you. Her 


I must insist on your eating this morse! ol 
fish, and on yourtrying to be more cbeer- 
ful. No doubt your change of prospects 


isa little overwhelming, but, believe mé, 


i you bave no cause to shrink from the sunpy 


—_ — 
































path stretching out before you.” 

At tbat moment uncle Jobn, followed by 
Caroline and Dick, caime in. 

Directly the eal wasover Mr. Charlford 
rose briskly, and, turning to his younger 
daughter, said, with a smile— 

“Now, Mab! Dick, you are to come too, 
I believe !’’—and he led the way to the li- 
brary, Which was empty. “Now, then, 
what is it, my dear? Sit down in that com- 
fortable chair, and tell ine as briefly as you 
can, for 1 perceive that it 1s something 
which annoys or pains you.” . 

“Father,’’ cried Mab, going forward, her 
voice full of ionate grief, *uugle John 
must have told you already.”’ 

“My dear, uncle John is far too wisea 
man to take otLer people’s concerns upon 
lis shoulders, He has left you toacquaint me 
with the :natter, whatever it nay be, Come 
—speak out; it will not take long in the 
telling!” 

Dick and Mab exchanged a hasty trou- 
bled glance. 

‘Tuey each felt assured that uncle John 
had not been silent, and this beginning did 
not increase their trust with respect to 
the answer they might obtain from their 
father concerning his presence in the DLoat- 
house, 

With a sinking heart Mab began tu speak; 
but Dick stopped ber. 

“Let me explain, Mab; you can listen, 
lather, the fact of the matter is this—and 
circu:nstances compelled us to own the 
truth to uncle John—a nigbt or two after 
you started for Frankfort, Mab went down 
to the boat-bouse to bring in a box of flies 
belonging tomy uncle, Jt was late—past 
ten O'clock ; and when Mabel beard voices 
in the boat-house she was alarimed, and 
crouched out of sight. Oh, tather, need I 
yoon? She saw you there with aman who 
spoke to you, calling you by another name, 
addressing you as ‘Filton.’ Why was it, 
father? For you were in disguise; and 
you crept away as if fearing lest any one 
should see you. Is there any aisgrace con- 
nected with our family ? That is what Ma- 
bel wishes to know ; for, if 80, she would 
die rather than marry Neville Wynmore, 
much as she loves him. That is what we 
want you to explain, father. Perhaps what 
happened wok place long ago, and you had 
nothing todo with it. Let us trust you— 
trust to us, tell us the truth, and, if it is 
anything which had better come before the 
world, you shall see we can be silent. But 
dou’t bide it trom us, for Mabel cannot al- 
low her engage:nent to be announced until 
she is assured that she may accept Neville 
Wyumore’s hand without fear. We have 
not spoken of thisto Caroline, 80 you see 
you may bave contidence in us, father.” 

Mr. Charltord bad been sileat all this 
tine, regarding Dick as il with the utmost 
amazement. 

Now he exclaimed, in 
wonder— 

‘““Mvy dear children, forgive my bewilder- 
inent! Really it is excusablein the cir- 
cumstances ! What have you two been run- 
ning your heads against? If 1 understand 
you, it is this, Mabel went, in a verv 
frightened inood, late at night—by stealth, 
I suppose—down to the boat-house,  <Ar- 
rived there, she beard, and afterwards saw, 
two men wio talked to each other, and one 
cf them ealled the other, whom she 
imagined te be inyself, ‘Filton.’ Oa such 
yroundsis it possible that you, Mabel, 
tuink seriously of giving up your whole 
lite’s happiness and of charging Wwe, your 


a tone of dazed 


own tather, with some unknown guilty 
deed? IL will not speak of my own 
paintul feeliugs at being estimated = in 


such a manner by iy owa children; 1 wiil 
only point out the absurdity of your accusa- 
tion. IT was near Frankfortat the time you 
ame; Ifknow no stranger who would dare 
to speak to ine in the way you mention, bor 
have I any reason for acting in the extraor- 
dinary fashion you describe, The likeness 
to myself which struck you in this stranger 
exists either in vour own imagination, 
heightened as it was by fear, or there is an- 
other possible explanation of it, These 
nen were probably bent on no good object. 
They were prowling about your uncle’s 
premises—that is pretty clear. Well, they 
wished to do so with security, and one ol 
them persouated ine. They may have been 
lurking about to steal the young pheasants 
or the poultry, and they hoped doubtless to 
walk about unquestioned by the gaime- 
keepers through one of thei being got up 
to look like inyseif. That is the only ex- 
planation of the affair that I Gan give yvou— 
and lau as anxious to obtain one as you 
yourselves can be. But even you admit 
that this inan was addressed by the otuers 
as ‘Filton,’ or sone such name ; that shows 
that his companion used the fellow’s real 
hame, not dreaming that apy one was With- 
in hearing.’’ 

‘But, tather,’’ cried Mabel, breaking si- 
lence, “I heard you speak ! Could 1 inis- 
take your voice ? And, besides, 1 overheard 
thatotber nan address you as ‘Chariford’ 
aiso, Andtuen you asked if he was not 
‘nad tO use that name, aud he laughed— 
laughed horribly! Then you came out of 
the boat-house and slunk away !”’ 

“Why, Mabel, do you still seriously con- 
néct ine with those persons? I shalt begin 
to think that terror uuhinged your mind 
lorthe time. But I cannot unfortunately 
‘av iny hand on the men, and prove to you 
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‘Filton,’ all written from abroad ; and al- 
lusion to us, each by name, is made in one 
otthem. The dates of our birth, the date of 
ny mother’s marriage and her Christian 
naines, are written in detail, with a line un- 
derueath to the effect that ‘there must be no 
inistake.’ What does it ean?” 

“You make we gasp for breath, Dick !"” 
said Mr. Charlford,as if overoome by aimaze- 
ment. ‘May I see the letters? I assure 
you I know nothing aboutthem. The iman 
Filton does, nodoubt; butthen he and I 
are two widely diflerent persons, How- 
ever,perbaps you will favor ine withasight 
of the documents?” 

“Certainly, father. I wish you to examine 
them,’ returned Dick gravely. 

“I feel confident the resemblance to my 
handwriting has no more foundation than 
my identity with the man Filton,’’ said 
Mr. Charliord severely. “Well, is there 
any Other accusation you bave to bring 
against me ?’’ 

‘There is something else to tell you of, 
father!’ exclaimed Mabel. Look at this 
paper which Dick picked upin the boat!’’ 
and she held out towards him the small 
square piece of paper on which were writ- 
ten the four names “Branley,” “Joyne,’’ 
“Bushel,”? “Froyle,” with the mysterous 
line beneath — “Revenge, if not suc- 
cess!"’ 

Mr, Charlford examined it carefully with 
avery grave lace. 

“Upou my word, there must be a nice 
gany of fellows prowling about!’ he re- 
marked, “I shudder to think of the danger 
you were exposed to, Mabel! Do you seri- 
ously believa that I, a wealthy man and a 
person of some position, could assist the 
schemes of a set of Fenians or house- 
Sreakers ?’’ 

‘No, father, not that!’’ cried Mabel and 
Dick together. 

“Then what can © have to do with then ? 
If my word is not sufficient, lam ready to 
make oath before you, now and here, that 
I bave not the remotest knowledge of the 
nen named on this paper. In fact, I am 
altogether ignorant of its meaning. Do you 
or do you not believe me?” 

There was such aring of truth in what he 
now averred that both Mabel and Dick as- 
sured their father that they were convinced 
on that point. 

Indeed Dick was beginning to give way 
on the other point too, 

He was inclined tothink that Mab had 
been thoroughly frightened, and bad 
imagined the resemblance which had nade 
both 80 miserable. 

Mr. Charliford, who was watching them 
narrowly, was quick to perceive the change 
in Dick’s face; be saw however that Mab 
was not yet convinced. 

“I am very much concerned at your dis- 
tress,’"* he resumed, *“*because I can feel that 
it is genuine, but I also think that some- 
thing of ordinary trustin me ought to Le 
suown by you. I bave not been a father 
who has lived all his life apart from you. 
Since Dick and you all were mere babies, 
thatis since uy enforced journey to the 
West Indies, when I was detained there for 
a year by wy own illness and iny cousin’s 
deatb, I have been mostly at hoine, Surely 
nothing in my daily life among you has 
caused you to think that 1 wasa companion 
of thieves or worse ?” 

“Oh, no, father,’’ they again exclaimed 
Simultaneously. 

“Well, then, surely your fears are at rest 
--eh, Mabel ?”’ 

Father, do forgive tre, but I cannot say 
‘Yes.’ I know,” she added earnestly, 
‘that you would not associ ite with bad pev- 
ple, we never thought that, but I do kuow 
your voice, and I kuow two that there is a 
secret. Yos; I mustteli vouall. A little 
while ago, in the library at home, when | 
was sitting there one day behind the cur- 
tains With a book, you and uncle Jobln caine 
in; and | beard you say to him that there 
was a secret, Something that we were not to 
know. When all these other things hap- 
pened, I connected it with tbem,1 could 
notbelpit. And now, father—now, when 
Neville has asked tne to marry hiin,it sees 
trightful to let him tuink himself engaged 
to ne if there is any dark secret nixed up 
with our family history.” 

Mr. Clharlford listened 
Binile. 

‘My dear Mabel,”’ he said, ‘you are very 
young, aud you lave all that delicate care 
lor one you ‘ove which your dear tnother 
possessed in such a marked degree, I ougut 
not to be displeased that it is such a feature 
in your character, though ip this instance it 
has told against me. Well, I forget tue 
particular occurrance you allude to, but | 
do tully remember speaking to your uncle 
Jobo, in the library at home, on more than 
one voceasion too, about a circumstance 
which has annoyed and troubled ine a good 
deal, and which I certainly never interded 
either you oreven Dick to hear of. It 
grieves ne to mention it now, but, alter all 
you bave been imagining and suffering, | 
ain constrained to tell you plainly. You re- 
member that woman Farley who lives in 
the cottage just outside our park gates, and 
to whou you, Mabei, were always going 
with some gift or other ?” 

“Yos, father,” answered the girl. 

“You may remember two that I forbade 
you to go to the bouseé any more, or to give 
ber money or anything else, for which I 
am sure that you thought me very tyran- 
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‘s eldest girl | presse:ny her lo peruniit 


not yet sixteen, has off with a married 
man who has two children. 1 am sorry 
enough to have had to mention such a sub- 
ject to you, Mabel, and to have shocked 
your délicacy as I have done, but you leit 
me po alternative. Well, what wiil you do? 
There is really nothing more that I can say. 
But there isathing which I must do. tt 
you yourself do not tell Lord Wynmore all 
this, I inust. On no account would I allow 
a daughter of mine to form any alliance, no 
matter with whom, unless it was warmly 
desired. Wewill have no concealinents 
from Lord Wynmore, and then there can 
be no reproaches afterwards.” 

Mabel heaved a deep sigh, and remained 
lost In thought. 

“It was your voice I heard, tather,’’ she 
said, raising her head; “but of course un- 
derband dealings with people of no charac- 
ter would be abhorrent to you; still Il 
thought that something disgraceful, some- 


thing which happened long ago, and with | 


which you inight have nothing to do— 
clung to our family pame.”’ 

“And you are not yet convinced to the 
contrary ? Well, Dick, ts your vpinion ua- 
changed ?”’ 

“No, father. I ought to tell both you and 
Mabel that I think it very possibile she Las 
made a mistake, Atthe same time there 
was a good deal of toundation for the wis 
take. Probably some one did pers mate you 
for his own safety. Perbaps those men bad 
a plan for robbing uncle John’s house, or, 
as you have said, Mab, who was very much 
agitated, nay bave fancied that one of thei 
resembled you. Again, the revemblanuce 
may,have been real enough, but of course 
a chance resemblance, Mab dear, 1 wish 
you could think as I do.”’ 

When she heard Dick reason thus, she 
wavered for the firsttime in her own firm 
conviction that it had been ber father, and 
no other, whom she had encountered by 
the pool ; and her beart was lightened of a 
load that was alinost too heavy tor her to 
bear. 

“Come, I see you do not look so utterly 
woe-begone as you did When you began 
this talk with me,my dear,’’ said her father, 
rising. ‘*Let ne advise you now to go into 
the garden and geta littie air before Lord 
Wynimore appears. I do not wish to stop 
any questioning on this affair; pray believe 
that lam ready atanv moment to enlighten 
you so far as I can. But you must remem- 
ber that 1 inyself am even more in the 
dark on some points than you,for I was not 
there to see What occurred,” -~ 

“Don’t let us talk about it any more,dear 
Mab,’ said Dick, “indee i you may turn 
your thoughts io happier things, Father, I 
will fetch you the box of letters, and you 
can look over them at your lemure. But I 
wish we could trace the owner,” 

“Well said, Dick! Now take your sister 
into the garden, and I will see the steward 
before Mab’s fiance appears,” 

‘“Thauk you tor listening to us 80 long, 
father,’’ said Mabel, with a sigh, 

teason with herself as she might,she was 
not yet thoroughly convin thal her 
father, for reasons which he deemed per- 
missible, had not bidgen something from 
her, 

And yet Dick was convinced to the con- 
trary ! He bade her be happy and fear not. 
Why ther should she fear ? 

“But it is for Neville that I am so care- 
ful !?? she said in her beart,as Dick and she 
passed out into the garden together. 

“Well, Mab,” said Dick softly,when they 
had each breathed a sigh of relief that the 
interview so dreaded was over, and, on the 
whole, with an unhoped-for result, “there 
is one thing, you see, we did not think of, 
1 could not, without pressing danger, tell 
my father such a dreadful thing about Caro- 
line as that she had a secret lover, aud that 
one of the inen in the boat-bouse stood in 
such a relation to ber. Butdo you not see 
that everything tends to show thatthe men 
desired to coine there under a disguise ? 
What imore sale than that one olf tuem 
should personate father ?”’ 

**Yes, dear Dick, I am half convinced— 
but still only balf,” replied Mab “Oh, 
what shall I say to Neville when he brings 
ine that lovely ring again to-day, as he said 
he would?” 

“Tet him put it on, and then wear it, and 
inake all the girls in London envy you, 
Queen Mab! .Why, you will be a sort 
of queen, you kuow—a lappy one, | 
hope.” 

“Happy! Ob, Dick, lL can never lose all 
the joy of being assured that he loves 
me,”’ 

‘Dear Mab, 1 am glad you are 8» happy. 
Little did you and I think ~vhat was going 
to happea when I asked you to run dowu 
to the pool for ine.” 

“No, indeed, Dick—you dear boy. 
ville says Le suall love you as weil 
do!” 

And, with a like interchange of affection- 
ate talk, the brotuer and @ister sat ou, till 
sound of borse’s liools at the front entrance 
caused Mab to look upanda lovely blush 
to suffuse her sweet face. 

‘There is Nevilie,” sue said softly. 

“So it is! Good-bye, Mab; you won't 
want ine now !” laugued Dick,as he walked 
aw ay. 

Mabel still sat where she was, her 
toru with love tor Neville and tr 
with lingering doubts and fears about Ler 
father’s e1itire truth, 
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finger with the betrothal-ring. 

What shouid she answer? Was she in- 
deed to thrust such happiness from ber for 
a thing unproved, tor something which waa 
aimatter of inere conjecture ? Surely it 
would be sheer mnad ness to do a! 

For half an hour she was engroesed with 
these questionings, and then a footstep, a 
voice, neither of which she could ever for. 
getall her life long, sounded close to 
her. 

“My carling !’’ cried Neville Wynmore, 
sitting down beside her, and eagerly im- 
prisoning ber hands in his. “Mab, my own 
love, my queen, ny best beloved, you will 
not to-day refuse to let me place this ring on 
your dear hand as a sign of our bappy be- 
trothal ?”’ 

“Oh, Neville, [ wish that I could see with 
eyes not blinded by my love for you!” she 
murmured, raising her beautifal eyes, full 
of tears, to his adoring gaze, 

“My darling Mab, itis your love which 
does blind you on this question. I have 
seen your lather, and to my mind he has 
wade everything as clear as daylight.” 

“And to Dick's, Neville! Ob, why can- 
not I teel as assured as you and Le on this 
tnatter ?’’ 

**Because some strange conviction bas en- 
tered your mind, and you cannot at once 
expel it, That is the reason, darling ; and 
your very love for me makes you morbidly 
sensitive as to my honor. Hut, if the thin 
is explained to iny satisfaction, Mab, nee 
you hesitate? You would not crush me 
by a separation from you for a mers 
fancy ?" 

“Ob, Neville, whatcan I say to you ?’’ 
she faltered, 

“That you will dismiss these fears and 
fancies, darling, wund trust to my love en- 
tirely—I ask ucthing more. Even if your 
father’s family were proved vears ago two 
have been counected with some by-gone 
hidden disgrace, will you not believe that 
I bave love cnough in inv beart to come 
unseathed out of tue trial? Oh, Mabel,can 
you think that miv devotion would fail in 
the bour of nee! ? What would it be worth 
if it could not stand any test ? Your would 
for ine, Mab; why should you doubt that 
mine would gor you ?”’ and he encireled her 
with his arins, 

Mabel sutlered him to draw her head on 
to his shoulder,and a delicious vista of hope 
opened betore her. 

Was it going to end like this, after all ? 
Was she indeed to wed Neville at the end 
of another year, and were they two to tread 
life’s path in company? Paradise itself 
could hardly seem inore blest to the fair 
and loving girl. 

She was roused by finding that Nevile 
was gently slipping the betrothal-ring on to 
her finger. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
- —_— > 


How ANIMALS PRACTICNR MEpICcCINE.— 
Avimals yet rid of their parasites by using 
dust, mud, clay, etc. Those suflering trom 
fever restrict their diet, keep quiet, seek 
dark airy places, drink water and soine- 
times plunge into it. When a dog bas lost 
Its appetite it eats that species of grass known 
as dogs-grass, which ucts as an emetic and 
a purgative. 

Cats also eat grass. Sheep and cows, 
when tll, seek Out certain herbs. An ani- 
mal suffering froin chronic rieurmatisun al- 
ways keeps as uch as possible in the sun. 
The warrior ants have regularly organized 
aimbulances, [.atreilieo cut the antenns of 
the ant, and other au.s caine and covered 
the wounded part with a transparent fluid 
wecreied from their mouths, 

Ifa chimpanzee is wounded, it stops the 
bleeding by placing its hand on the wound 
or dressing it will leave When 
an animal bas a wounded ley or arm hang- 
ing on, it Coipletes Lie atuputation by 
ineans Of its teeth. Ad being bitten 
in the inuzzle by @ Viper, was observed to 
plunye its Lead repeatedly tor several days 
Intu running Water, ‘This animal eveutu 
aliy recovered, 

A sporting vor bY a carriage. 
During three weeks in winter it 
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lyiug in a brook, where its food was taken 
toit. This animal recovered. \ terrier 
Lurt its right eye. It remained under a 
counter, avoiding light and beat, although 


it habitually kept « sa tothe fire It adup- 


ted by way uo! ue neral treats , Pest and 
abstinence from food [ie local treatuient 
consisted in licking the upper surface of the 
paw, which Itapplied to tue wounded eye; 
again licking the paw when it became 
dry. 

Animals suffering froiuis traumate tever 
treat themselves by the continued applica- 
tion of cold water, which M. Delaunay con 
siders to be nore certain than any of the 
other nethods. In view of these interest 
ing facts we are, Le thinks, ! to adinit 
that bhyyiene and therapeutics as practiced 
by animalsé may, in the terest of psychol- 
ogy, be studied with atv anutaze 

Many physicians hav n heen ob 
servers {f anlina em, their souses, anid the 
methods adopted by ¢t iin their instinet 
to cure themisels ! ve avalled tuem- 
selves in their pract [the Knowledge su 
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DO THEY KNOW? 
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lho the birde know that 
As they pour out their eweet music eo lree? 


they give ue such pleasure 


Ih) the bright flowers that we watch o'er and treasure 
Keow that their blossoms are lovely to see? 
Ibo the warm rare of sunshine that eheer us 


Keo that we need them 


bright 
and lovethem «0 much ” 
[hws the pale Moon, as she passes #0 Hear us, 


Know there are epirite on earth she can touch ? 


Ih the trees know that we watch for their leafing, 
(sauging our year by their bloom and their blight? 
[bo the ewilll torrents, to cataracts leaping, 


K mow that our spirits are awed by the sight? 


[do the vroung children who laugh In their gladness 
Koow thes are best of the gills God has given, 
Know that they! e ‘ the hours of our sadness, 
Koeo@w their soft hand iraw us nearer to bleaven ? 

—_> - —_ - 
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CHAPTER TV. 
‘v ENTY tninutes tater we were there, 


[CON TINUED, | 


greativ tomy relief, for the tension of 


mynuerves was fast becoming unen- 


Chur Talritts 


“Here you are, at Loviston,imna’am,” said 


thie guard, addressing my compa lion 
through the open window as IT was prepar- 
inogy b> aligeist “You wantto get out here, 


o 


don’t vou? 

“T have changed mvimind, she answered 
from beuind ber veil, and speaking with a 
pronounced foreign accent. “Ll willgeoon to 
the next station a pay the difference,” 

“ALL right, ma’am,’? responded 
goard as be burried off to attend to 
one else. 

Was the voice Mra. lon's voice, or was it 
not? T eould not determine, 

A iinute later 1] was left standing on the 
platform, watching the train disappear in 
the aistance, 

Toe road to Nortmanfield wasa lonely one 
and | did not care lo traverse it on foot at so 
late an hour. I aceordingly engaged afiy at 
the station, and was not long in reaching 
mv destination, 

Assoonas | had seen her ladyship and 
had momended for my skill in 
matching ber silks, hurried to my own 
room, 

i had already decided on a certain plan, 
which Latonce proceeded to put into exe- 
(Changing mv dress for a warmer 
ene, and shrouding uiveself in along, dark, 
hooded cloak, stole out unto the grounds 
by way of the conservatory, unseen by any 


one 


the 


SOI@ 


been « 


eutlton. 


Hlere and there, close to the road through 
the park which Mra, lon would traverse on 
her way to the house,if it were she whom I 
bad encountered in the train —certain thick 
clamps of evergreens were planted, and it 
wasin the black shadow of one of these 
that | now took iny stand, 

The station at which the veiled woman 
bad stated her intention of alighting was 
three miles beyond KRoviston, and was two 
miles from Normantield. 

Presumably she would do as I had 

thatis,takea fly at the station, which 
would deposit her at the lodge gates, 
whence she would have to walk up to the 
house, 


done 


Phe sight was clear and starlit, and from 
ny biding-place, should she come my way, 
I could not tail to see her. 

I felt very lonely and depressed as I stood 
therein the hushed darkness, uy heart 
quaking at every sound, with the great ai- 


lent spaces of the park unfolding them- 
Relves Of every side sO) lonely that it 
ereemned asi! Linust be miles away from 


any other living being, 
(only the stars seemed to 
ne with iriendly ever strengthen 
me inimy newly for resolve to break 
through the meshes of che dark mystery in 
which [felt inveelf entang ed, if it were 
anvhow possible fora yirl’s weak hands to 
do #oO. : 


look 
and to 
iene ad 


down on 


I had waited abouta quarter of an hour, 
althougli the tine much longer, 
when I thoughti distinguished the far-aw 'y 
sound of wheels, 

I was inistaken, Nearerand nearer came 
the vehicle, whatever it might be, and then 


Bee red 


Ina littie while it stopped. Pulling the 
hood of my cloak over inv head, | drew 
clhwerintothbe sheller of the 


evergreens 
and waited, . = 

The distance from the lo fpe tothe house 
Was abouta quarter of a inile, and some 
minutes elapsed before my patience was re- 
warded, . 

At length caine the sound of fo itsteps on 
the gravelied drive, As they drew nearer,! 


-~ reely seemed to breathe. 
“he one caine, passed me, and went on 
the ire 1 if thie house—a flyure 
Ts ack, a figure whose gait even 
ry i t | not fail lo recognize: 
x 7 ~ 
1 wait - as | . er ain ® time to 
. ns ' by the 
“4 
. i | ength 
usurped the pia ny mind, 
and because iny Gully now. shone clearly 
before ine? ¢ 
Tine tirst thing I tid next mn irning was to 
vul one or two questions lo Susan Cott.who 
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waited on Mra. Ion, but by no means liked 
ber. 

You, the girl said, Mra, lon bad been out 
yesterday trom ten in the morning till 
about nine at night, taking a holiday, she 
supposed. Poor Mr. Primley had been like 
a fish out of water all day, and that cross, 
nobody could plewe hin. 

Satisfied so far, I determined to make as- 
surance doubly sure, if it were possible to 
doo. A Iittle later on, atan bour when I 
knew that Mra. Ion would be busy in the 
library, | made my way to her bedrooin, 
opened the door, and went in. 

it was a proceeding utterly repugnant to 
ny feelings, but in fighting fraud and cun- 
ning, one cannot al ways choose one’s weap- 
ons. 

Hanging froma pegin the wardrobe I 
found one of the articles I had come tn 
search of—a long black cloak, lined with 
gray fur. 

Near at band was a brown silk utnbrella 
with one buiging rib; but whereas the 
umbrella carried by the veiled woman bad 
a carved ivory bandle, the baudle of this 
one was of ebony. 

Some impulse, | know not what, induced 
ine to examine the handle more closely, 
and it seemed searcely a surprise to ine 
when I found that it couid be readily un- 
screwed tromnthe body of the umbrella; 
which went to prove that any other handle 
of the same size might be substituted in its 
place, I was satisfied. 

While ny pupils were engaged over their 
one o'clock dinner, 1, who had no appetite, 
atroiled out into the grounds with a certain 
object in view. 

I had nade up my mind to tell Mr. Bru- 
ton everything. [had taken a liking to bim 


when Il saw him firston the night of the 
ciiidren’s party ; indeed, he was a man 
whoseemed to inspire liking and conti- 


dence in every one, 

Of late, he had frequently come down to 
spend the week end at Normanfield. More 
than once, when we chanced to mneet in the 
grounds, we had had a few minutes’ pleas- 
ant chat together; more than once bad he re- 
quested Lady Clavison to ask ne down 
after dinner into the drawing room to play. 
‘To-day, 1 was going deliberately in search 
of him, 

I knew that I should be nearly sure to 
find him tn the pleached alley, smoking a 
cigar; and there, in fact, he was, He flung 
away the end of his cigar and held out his 
band with a smile, as I drew near. 

“You look very grave this morning, Miss 
Burt,’ he said. “I hope iny nieces have 
not been more naughty than usual?” 

‘It is neither about Fanny nor Clara that 
I have coine to see you to-day, Mr. Bruton. 
Can you spare me ten minutes of your time 
sir?” 

“An hour—two hours, if requisite.” 

“T won't trespass on you to that extent. 
Certain circumstances have recently come 
tomy knowledge which it seems to me 
ought to be nade Known to you, or to some 
one connected with the family, without de- 
lay. My object in intruding on you to-day 
is to inform you what those circumstances 
are.”’ 

Hie stared at ine for a 
then he said— 

“Whatever you may haveto say to ime, 
Miss Burt, shail have my best attention. 
Pray proceed,” 


moment or two, 


I began at the beginning—that is to say,1 
narrated to him as succinctly as possible the 
chief points in connection with Will’s loss 
of the bag of inoney,now nearly a year and 
a half ago, 

Then I went on to describe by what 
means I had first recognized Mrs. lon, and 
from that to all that had happened = since, 
He listened with the closest attention, not 
interrupting ine by a word. 

When I had done, he drew a deep breath 
and began in an absent-ininded way to roll 
a cigarette, 

“What dark conspiracy can be afoot ?’’ he 
Said at last. “Whatcan be that woinan’s 
motive in coming to Normanfield ?” 

lie spoke more to himself than to 
Rousing himself, he said— 

“I cannot tell you how greatly obliged I 
ai to you, Miss Burt, for making me your 
econtidant in this matter; but at present I 
must confess that Iam utterly at sea, I 
need time to think over what you have told 
me. At what hourcan you see me again 
later in the day ?”’ 

“Any time alter five o’clock I shall be at 
liberty.” 

“LT willbein the conservatory at half- 
past tive,”” he answered ; and with that we 
parted, 


me, 


Both of us were punctual to the minute, 
At that hour of the afternoon we were al- 
inmost as secure from interruption in the 
dimly lighted conservatory as 
have been in the park itself, ° 

“T have not been idle] have excogitated 
an idea,” be said the inoment wemet. “In 
plainer words, T have discovered a possible 
motive, which, if it should prove to be the 
real one, would at onee account for Mrs, 
lon'’s presence at Normantield.”" 

His words put meon the tenter-hooks of 
curiosity, and 1 tola him so, 

“Well, then, you must know thatamong 
ther fads, my sister always celebrates the 
anniversary of her wedding-day by a grand 


Hinoer-party and ball to all the biy people 
for a dozen tiles r nd. ©O these CCA 
“ Ss8she puts th A ¢ f or war 
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yr Of that day; and it inust be contessed 
that Laura has a very splendid stock of 


jewels. Asa business tnan, it makes me 
wild to think of so much capital Iving ut- 
terly idle and unproductive. Tihere’s the 


tiara iny father gave her on her ularriage ; 


we should | 
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there’s the necklace and pendant that came 
to her from my mother ; there’s the braoe- 
let Uncle Primley made her a present of ; 
together with balf-a-soore other baubles, in 
fact, I doubt whether ten thousand pounds 
would purchase the contenu of her jewel 
casket. Now, my dear Miss Burt, can you 
guess what wildzoose rotion hastaken hold 


of me since you and I telked together this | 


morning ?”” 

“[ think I can,” I answered 
voice, 

I could feel the color dying out of my 
face as I spoke. 


in a low 


“Well, then, to leave guessing. Alter 
carefully considering what you told me 


from every point of view I could think of, 
one conclusion, and one only, forces itself 
on my mind, that Mra, Ion’s presence un- 
der my sister’s roof is connected in some 


oceult way with a plotto rob her of her 
diamonds.”’ 
The same thought had flashed through 


my own mnind the moment he made men- 
tion of Lady Clavisun's jewels, 

I need not detail our conversation fur- 
tuer. Mr. Bruton impressed upon tne the 
necessity for the strictest secrecy ; not a 
hint, not a whisper, must be breathed to 
anv one. 

“It wants nearly a fortnight yetto Laura’s 
wedding-day,”’ be said, “I shall have aim- 
p.e time to elavorate mny scheme, To-day 
is Thursday ; on Monday I shall go up to 
town and make the first move in ny game 
to checkinate Mrs. lon.” 

I saw nothing more of Mr, 
several days. 

I think it was onthe following Wednes- 
day evening that Lady Clavison favored 
ine with one of ber formal but polite re- 
quests that I would go down and play in 
tue drawing-room alter dinner, 

As I quite expected to do, I found Mr. 
Bruton there, and with bhiin a= stranger, a 
tall, dark, keen-eyed man, whom he intro- 
duced to ine a8 lis friend Mr. Felix. 

Later in the evening I learned that her 
ladyship had invited Mr, Felix to stay over 
the anniversary of her wedding-day,which 
was now close at hand, and also thathe was 
as inuch a stranger to her as to ine, Mr. 
Bruton having brought him dqown from 
London that afternoon, 

But it was enorgh for 
know that he was her 
and she treated him with 
tion. 

Before the evening was over, I soinehow 
caine to connectthe presence of this keen- 
eyed stranger at Normanfield with the 
errand which had taken Mr. Bruton to 
London the previous Monday morning. 
Ground for such an assutnption I had none, 
yet I found it iinpossible to disabuse my 
mind of it 

As Mr. Brutou was turning over a piece 
of music for me at the piano, he whis- 
pered— 

“Allis going on well, but remember— 
silence and secrecy.”’ 

It was the only allusion he made to the 
matter between us, 


Brutou for 


her Jadyship to 
brother’s friend, 
uiuch considera- 





CHAPTER V. 
THE NARRATIVE OF EMMELINE BURT CON- 
CLUDED. 

/J\IME passed on, and soon the eventful 
day was bere, Great preparations had 
been madein bonor of the occasion ; 

but of these I ahould have known little, bad 

itnot been for garrulous Mrs, Case, who, 
notwithstanding that she was, as she said, 

‘nearly driven out of her mind,” yet con- 

trived to find time for her customary 

gossip, 

It was from her I learned that Mr. Bru- 
ton and Mr. Felix had been away in Lon- 
don for a day, but that they had returned 
together on Tuesdag afternoon. 

Karly on Wednesday tnorning, Mr. Bru- 
ton himself went over to Cheriton to fetch 
her ladysbip’s diatwonds trom the bank. 

1 had seen nothing of Mrs, Ion since tliat 
night when I had watched for her in the 
park ; we had not even met casually on the 
stairs, as we had not untrequently done 
betore, 

It alinost seemed as if she wereshunning 
ine Of Set purpose, 

In the atternoun,after bis return from the 
bank, Mr. Bruton took his nieces for a can- 
ter across the dowrs, Frouiny window I 
watched them start. 

Mr. Bruton happening to look up, recog- 
nized me, and smilingly raised his hat. As 
I sat at nny window, I saw Mr. Felix,simok- 
ing &@ cigar, pass and repass several tiimes at 
a distance. 

He seemed to be strolling aimlessly about 
the grounds, enjoying the fresh air and the 
sunshine, 

What would the next few hours bring 
forth? If any attempt were about to be 
inade to purloin the diamonds, it would 
have to be made that night or not at all,see- 
lng thaton the morrow they would be re- 
turned to the custody of the bank. All day 
I was restiess and uneasy, and unable to 
settle inv ming toanything. 

I experienced tne same quivering tension 
of the nerves that always affects me in 
thundery weather. 

For methe moral atmosphere was charged 
with electricity. It wasarelief when the 
Short spring day drew to a close, and Mary 


came In with the tea-tray and a liypited 
lamp. 

bvy-and Vthe cuests beyvan to arrive 
} ~ ] hear t il 
r ~ yrav is 4 i 
. ‘ 

~ y iiwavs set apart ’ 

\A t z \ and | 1d never vet inissed 
Going so si his departure ; but to night, 
pen aot paper lay untouched betore 
ine. 


“One day can make no difference,’’ ] said 


t f; “and to-inorrow I may perhaps 
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have so much more to tell him.” 

] sat like one who waits for the first 
thunder-clap. 

Hour passed alter hour, and no one caine 
near ine—a respite tor which, under the cir. 
cumstances, I was not unthankful. Now 
and then, when some distant door opened 
for a moment, a faint waft of music would 
reach me froin the ballroom ; but for that, 
1 might have fancied myself the sole in- 
mate of the great rambling old mansion, 
which to me always seemed big enough to 
house a regiment of soldiers, 

It was long after midnight before I went 
to bed, and when sleep at last came to ine, 
it brought with it dark, troubled dreams, 
from which 1 awoke at daybreak feverish 


and unrefreshed, Meanwhile, strange 
things had bappened of which I knew no- 
thing. 


Hitherto, I have only written of that 
which caine within the scope of my own 
experience ; what follows is derived from 
information supplied me by others, but 
chiefly by Mr. Bruton. 

It was four o’clock when the last of the 
guests drove away: day would not break 
till two hours later. 

Lady Clavison retired at once to her 
dressing-room, The first thing she did was 
to take off her diamnonds and put them 
away in the oaken casket, clainped with sil- 
ver, which stood there on the tabie,and had 
never been out of sight of ber maid the 
whole evening, containing as it did a quant- 
ity of rings and other jewels which she had 
not required, 

Lady Clavison locked the casket with a 
key which never left her own possession, 
and a few minutes later dismissed her 
inaid, 

Her ladyship’s dressing-room had three 
doors--one opening into the corridor, one 
into her bedroom, and atbird giving access 
toa pretty boudoir, where she generally 
partook of breakfast, read her letters, and 
issued ber mandates for the day. 

‘The dressing-roo.n bad two windows, both 
ot which were secured by iron bars, so tnat 
either ingress or egress by means of them 
was iin possible, 

The boudoir had one window—a French 
one—opening on to a balcony, which in 
summer was crowded with flowers, but 
now, inthis month of March, held only 
two orthree tubs containing evergreens, 
Heavy winter curtains draped all the win- 
dows. 

Having dismissed Simpson, Lady Clavi- 
son proceeded to lock and bolt the door into 
the corridor, and then satisfied herself that 
the corresponding doors in the bed aad 
rooms were also secure, 

Having extinguished the lainp in the lat- 
ter, she locked the door of communication 
between itand the dressing-room, and fur. 
ther drew a thick portiere acrcess the door- 
way. 

In the dressing-room,a dim light was left 
burning. ‘These things done, Lady Clavi- 
son retired. 

Sir Francis had retired long ago; he 
never stayed up beyond a certain hour for 
any one. The door opening trom the dress- 
ing-room to the bedroom was shut, but not 
bolted. 

Below stairs, Mrs, Case, cross and thor- 
oughly tired out, had burried every one to 
bed, and in a little while silence and dark- 
ness reigned throughout the mansion, 

Simpson, sitting in solitary confinement 
as it were,and keeping watch and ward over 
the jewel-case, had had one visitor in the 
course of the evening. 

Between eleven and twelve o’clock a tap 
had come at the dressing-rooin door, and 
when it was opened, there stood Mrs, lon, 
her head strouded in a black lace 
shawl. 

She was suffering from neuralgia, she 
said, and asshe knew that her ladyvsbip 
soinetitnes suffered from the saine cause, 
she had come to see whether Simpson could 
supply her with any drops or tincture that 
would be likely to alleviate her pain, Sitmp- 
son of course asked herin, and conducted 
her trom the dressing-room, where the 
jewel-casket was standing on the table, into 
the boudoir, where she was able, from a 
phial kept by her ladysbip, to supply Mrs. 
Tou with some drops which would doubt- 
less answer the required purpose, 

Notwithstanding the pain she wasin, Mrs. 
Ion’s quick-glancing black eyes seemed to 
let nothing escape therm. 

“IT have been in this room once before,”’ 
she said ; “it was on the occasion of my first 
interview here with ber ladysnip.”’ 

As she spoke, she drew aside the curtain 
that shrouded the window. 

“Yes, of course, a baywindow with a bal- 
cony outside, 1 remember it quite well ;” 
and with a profusion of tbanks, she present- 
ly went her way. 

The old bouse was wrapped in darkness 
and silence, but notin sleep. All through 
the long hours ofthe March night, sharp 
eves were on the watch, quick ears on the 
alert both indoors and out. 

The stable clock bad just struck five 
when from under a chintz-draped couch in 
Lady Ciavison’s boudoir there crept a lithe, 
| under-sized, dark-visaged «nan, who must 
| have been hidden there for some Louss. 
Having struck a silent match, he lighted 
the lainp which Lady Clavison had exting- 
uished, and then turned it down till no- 





thing of it was visible but a tiny point of 
flame. 
Hiis next proceeding was to glide behina 
’ D @ faste ra Lie wil 
a e108 ar witi a atee - 
a t n n i VOTER 
| ba] .* 
ln case of a surprise, he would merely 


have to lower himself by means of the rope 
and plunge into the darkness beyond. H* 
bad brought a small case of tools with him; 
and to a craftaman so skilled in his peculiar 
| linéas he presumably was, the door be- 
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tween the boudoir and the dressing-room 
doubtless proved but a trifling obstacle. A 
quarter of an hour later, he emerged on the 
balcony with the precious cisket in his 
arms. 
Peering contioutty down, he could just 
o 


distinguish the outlines of a cloaked figure, 
He gave utterance toa very low ‘Hist!’ 
and at once a voice gave it back like an 
echo. 

Agile asa gymmnast,a moment later he 
clambered over the balcony and lowered 
himself and the casket to theground, Alas! 
it was only to feel tour of knuckles in- 
serted between the nape of his neck and 
his cravat, and to see several dark-coated 
figures that seemed to spring from nowhere 
close round hitn the instant his feet touched 
terra firinoa. 

‘*Allow me to carry your parcel for you,” 
said a Voice a8 some one took the casket out 
of his unresisting hands, while an instant 
later the light of a bull’s-eye was flashed in 
bis face. 

“Ah ha, just as I suspected!’ said he who 
had spoken before. “‘At your old games, 
Mr. Tony. We have been on the lookout 
for you for some time, ard are glad to make 
your acquaintance once again.’’ 

“Anyhow, you needn’t throttle a fellow,” 
he contrived to gasp out. 

They took him indoors, and there he 
found his wife, Mrs, Ion, as we imust still 
call her, in charge of two constables. 

It is enough to say that they were put on 
toeir trial at the next Cheriton assizes, and 
that both of thei were sentenced to long 
but different terms of penal servitude. In 
the case of the man, two previous convic- 
tions were proved against him. 

Both of them were persons of good educa- 
tion and tolerable ability, and had started 
in life with fair prospects, 

How it happened that they had sunk step 
by step till they had come te be what they 
were now, was one of those sad mysteries 
of which unhappily we see but too many 
around us, 

Aaa matter of course, the testimonials by 
means of which Mrs. lon had procured the 
situation at Norinantfield turned out to be 
barefaced forgeries. 

It was the tame of Lady Clavison’s dia- 
monds which had first set the man’s brain 
to work at concocting a scbeine by tneans 
of which he boped to make them his own ; 
aud it was through the agency of Mr. Felix, 
who was connected with a Secret Service 
Office in London, that the plot ended in 
such a signal failure. 

After her conviction, Mrs. Ion, baving 
nothing further either to gain or lose, inade 
a full confession of her share in the bank 
robbery. 

In that instance the scheme had also 
emanated trom her bhusband’s plotting 
brain. The young woman who was her 
confederate in the nefarious transaction had 
died about a year later. 

The partieulars of Mrs. Ion’s confession 
were duly notified to Mr. Yarrell, and 
through him to the directors of the Bemer- 
ton Banking Company. 

If the slightest shade of suspicion had 
ever lingered in their ininds with regard to 
Will’s honesty in the affair, it was now dis- 
pelled for ever. 

Mr. Yarrell, in the name of the Board, 
wrote him a very handsome letter,in which 
he did not fail to state that he had always 
held bim in the very highest esteem. 

Will and I have been married for several 
years; but in our bappy Australian home, 
as we sit in the veranda, on the still sum- 
iner evenings, afterthe youngsters are in 
bed, we often call up the pictures of the 
past, and live over again in memory the 
events of which we have here endeavored 
to give a plain and unvarnished narra- 
tive. 


|THE END.] 


Paying Their Debts. 


HENRY FRITH. 
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tarin, bis careless, loose dress display- 

ing to advantage his tall, muscular fig- 
ure, and a broad straw hat shaded a hand- 
some face, with large dark eyes set beneath 
a forehead whose breadth and height indi- 
cated a powerful brain. 

Tie bands that guided the plough were 
strong bands, but whiter and tnore delicate 
than such pursuits usually allow, 

Daisy Hale sit watching hiin. Her 
dress was print, but made with flounces 
on the skirt, and ruffles on the waist. 

Hershort golden hair was curled into a 
fringe carefully over ber forehead, and 
gathered in longer curls into a comb be- 
hind, above which was 4 very jaunty hat, 
covered with puffs of white muslin and 
bows of blue ribbon to match the spots upon 
_ ler dress, 

The face under Daisy’s hat was gloomy, 
not to Bay Cross, 

A vory pretty face, but not pleasant, 
having a petted, spoiled-child frown, and 
a brooding delicacy in the large blue 
eyes, 

Presently the farmer drew near her, and 
taking off his hat, fanned himself with it, 
stopping bis horses while he leaned indol- 
ently against the plough. 


Js RAMSAY was working on his 
¢ 
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“You look deliciously cool under this 
greattree,"’ he said. ‘*And—hem !—very 

ich dressed for nine o’clock in the morn- } 

=f 

“ said 
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' 

*“*At noon, to dinner.’’ 

‘*It is too absurd,” she broke out, angry | 


tears in her eyes, “for you to be ploughing, 


and hosing, and milking cows, and doing 
the work of a laboring man, I thought 





when youcame home from college you 
would do something beside work on a 
farm.” 

“And let the farm goto ruin. That would 
be a poor way to pay iny debts.” 

“Your debts,” she said, looking astonishb- 
ed. “Do you owe debts?”’ 

“Certainly! Youand I are both very 
yey | in debt, Daisy. I think when 
Aunt Mary took us in, poor little orphans, 
I—I—her nephew, you her second cousin 


“Third cousin,” she interrupted, “since 
you are so particular! I know what you 
inean, but I am very sure that Aunt Mary 
pever intended us to drudge on the horrid 
old farm !”’ 

‘Do you know that all the money she 
saved ina life of hard work was spent upon 
our education ? Do you know that she has 
nothing now but the farm, and that to take 
her away from it would probably shorten 
her life?’’ 

“She always has taken care of it itself.” 

“Are you biind that you cannot see how 
the four years she bas been alone here have 
aged her, how feeble she is? While we 
were living at ease at college and school, 
she has toiled forus until she is wearied 
out, 

“But you could send her money, if you 
were inthe City in some gentlemanly oc- 
cupation,”’ 

“Perhaps so, ten or twelve years from 
now. To-day, I propose to work this farin, 
and see how inany bushels of corn! can 
raise on it!’’ 

He took hold of the plough handles as he 
spoke, started the horses, and left ber, her 
eyes full of angry tears. 

‘He might as well have said what he 
meant,” she thought, springing down and 
starting for the house. “He thinks | ought 
to cook, aud wash, and make butter, and 
work like a servant-girl, when I bave stu- 
died so bard and tried to make inyself 
a iady,thathe might not be ashamed of 
me.”’ 

And yet, in ber heart, she knew that he 
was ashamed of her, and that she deserved 
it. 

Ashamed that she could sitin her room, 
seitishly engrossed in making pretty arti-- 
cles of dress, or reading, while her cousin, 
or, as she, too, called ber, Aunt Mary, 
worked in the kitchen, the dairy, the poul- 
try yard, from day’s dawn till night. 

She was not all selfishness and heartless- 
ness, though there had grown athick crust 
of both over her better nature, 

Her ideas of ladies and gentlemen de- 
pended largely upon clothing and pursuit, 
and she had not yet quite realized how 
much more nearly John’s standard reached 
the desired point than her own. 

As she drew near the house the sting of 
John’s words penetrated more and more 
through the crust she had drawn over 
her heart, until a tresh stab met her at the 
door. 

Looking in atthe open door, she saw a 
white head bowed in weeping, a slight fig- 
ure shaken by sobs, 

Quickly through all the selfishness, self- 
reproach struck at the girl’s heart, and in a 
mnoment she was on her knees beside the 
low chair, her arms around the weeping 
woman. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, what is it? Oh, please 
don’t cry so! Oh, what—what has hap- 
yened ?’? 

“Why, Daisy, dear,” through soba that 
would not be checked at a inoment’s notice 
—‘don’t mind me. I’m only tired, dearie 
—only tired.”’ 

Could she have struck deeper? Tired ! 
At aeventy, housework does become a 
weariness! 

At seventy, it may seem asif one ought 
to rest, while young hands and active feet 
take up the burdens. 

She was very tired, this patient old wo- 
man, who had given her life’s work for 
others ; first, for ber parents; then for an 
invalid brother; lastly, for the orphan 
children ; with such innumerable acts of 
neighborly kindness as only the recording 
angel of good deeds knew. 

Well might she be tired! It was new to 
her tu be caressed, to have tender hands 
lead her to her room and loosen her dress, 
a tender voice coax her to lie down, 

“Now I will darken the window,’’ Daisy 
said, ‘and you are to rest. Sleep, if you 
can, until dinner-timne.”’ 

“But, Daisy, you cannot make the din- 
ner.” 

“J willtry,’? was the quick repiy ; and 
Aunt Mary submitted, 

Washing the potatoes, shelling peas, fry. 
ing ham, making coffve,all allowed thought 
to be vasy, and Daisy sighingly put away 
some of her day-dreains over her homely 
tasks. 

“IT cannot be a lady,” she thought, ‘and 
Jobn won’t bea gentleman, but 1 will try 
to pay my share of the debts.” 

She had taken cff her flounces and hat, 
and putona plain dress and large check 
apron Lefores she began to work ; and sie 
was rather astonished,as her kitchen duties 
progressed, to find bersel! happier than she 
bad been since she returned hoine, 

When John caine to dinner be was as- 
tonished to find Aunt Mary “quite dressed 
up,” a8 she blushingly said,in a clean print 
dress and white apron, her dear old face 
showing no sign of heat or weariness, w hile 
Daisy, with added bloom and bare white 
grins, was carrying in the dinner. 


“The new girl, at your service,’’ she said, 
sauc as she pulled down her sleeves. 
er a ren air 
DS y r ] 48 
er and whispered as 
Forgive me if 1 was too hasty this morn 
? 
ing. 


It wasa merry meal. They madea play 
that was more than half earnest of Aunt 
Mary’s being a great lady who has to be 





waited upon, and not allowed to rise from 
the table upon any consideration, 

Dinner over,Jobn returned to his plough. 
ing, and Aunt Mary, firmly refusing to sit 
iu idleness, was allowed to wash cups end 
saucers, while Daisy inade short work of 
pots and pans, 

Jobn said but little as the days wore on 
and still found Daisy at her 

It was not in the nature of things for 
Aunt Mary to sit with folded bands, But it 
became Daisy's task to inaugurate daily 
naps, to see that only the light work came 
to the older hands, to make daily work leas 
of a toil and more of a pleasure. 

And the young girl herself was surprised 
to tind bow much she enjoyed the life that 
had seemed to her a inere drudgery. 

With younger bands tocarry on the do- 
mestie affairs, they ceased to engross every 
hour of the day,and John encouraged Daisy 
in making use of the stiff, shut-up parlor as 
a daily sitting-room. 

A pair of muslin curtains at each window 
were skilfully draped to keep out the flies, 
the centre table resigned its gay vase of stiff 
artificial flowers and stand of wax fruit, to 
make room for two dainty work-baskets 
tor “afternoon work,’”’ and the periodicals 
Jobn took in. 

Over tife shiny horse-hair sofa and chairs 
pretty bits of embroidery were draped, 
and fresh flowers were supplied each 
day. 

Aunt Mary’s caps, ber collars,and aprons 
were adjusted to suit the new order of 
things, and the easiest of chairs stoud ever 
ready for ber reating-time, 

And Jobn, bringing to his task the same 
will and brains that had carried him 
through college, was inauguratings a new 
order of affairs on the farm, and inade the 
work pay well. 

Once more came a June day, when Daisy 
satin the fields, and John stood leaning 
against the fence beside her. 

Four years of earnest, loving work had 
left traces upon both young faces, ennob- 
ling them, and vet leaving to them all the 
glad content that rewards well-doing. 

Many hours of self-denial both had met 
bravely; many deprivations both had 
borne well. 

Daisy wore a black dress, and upon the 
hatin John’s hand was a band of crape, 
but through a sadness in their voices there 
yet rang « tone of happiness, 

*You love ne, Daisy ?’’ John had said to 
her. 

“When have I not loved you ?” sie an- 
swered. 

“And you will be my wife? Darling, I 
bave long loved you, butafter Aunt Mary 
was struck down with paralysis 1 would not 
ask you to take up new duties. Now she 
needs you no longer, and you shall leave 
the farin whenever you wish.” 

‘“Teavethe farm! Oh, John, must we 
leave it? I thought it was yours now,” 

“So it is.’ 

“And you have made it so beautiful, as 
well as profitable! Oh, John, why must 
we leave it?” 

“Only because I thought it was your 
wish.” 

“It would break my heart to go away. I 
love my home,’’ 


And John, taking the little figure into a 
close embrace, wondered if any city could 
produce a sweeter, daintier little lady than 
the one he held in his arms, 

IR 


MovERN CoOURTSHIP.—And you really 
love ine dearly ?’”’ be asked, as he coiled h.s 
arm round her wasp-like waist. ‘And 
you'll always love me thus ?” 

“Always, Frederick ; even thus,”’ 

“And you will pledge me to sew but 

” 


“Sir?” 

‘“*You pledge me to #0 beautify my lite 
that it will always be as happy as it is 
now ?” 

“With my last breath, Frederick.’’ 

“And, darling, you will mend iny soc 

“Your what, sir ?’’ 

“You will mend ny social ways, and 
dra‘y me upward and onward to a better 
existence ?”’ 

“It will be the pride of inv love so to do, 
Frederick. I will sacrifice all for your com- 
plete happiness.” 

“I know that, my sweet. But suppose 
sone accident should happen to—to—w,say, 
thetrou oe 

“To the what?”’ 

“To the trousseau; would it defer the 
hour which makes you mine ?”’ 

‘Never, Frederick, lam yours,mind and 
heart, and naught can separate us.’’ 

“But what 1 wantto say is that should 
my pant si 

‘Begone, sir? Whatdo you mean ?’’ 

‘Hear me, wy life! I say, if inv panting 
bosom should grow cold iu death, would 
your love still warm it?” 

“Ags the sun inelts the iceberg, Frederick, 
so would the rays of ny affection thrill your 
heart again.’’ 

“And you will care for me ever, ny soul, 
and I tor you, tor though I may never have 
a shir——” 

“Enough! Leave me forever!’’ 

“But listen. Though I may not have a 
shirking disposition,! shall soinetimes, per- 
baps, in the struggle of lite, forget the plain 








duty—— 

“And I'll remind you of it, Frederick, in 

tender actions, and inake the duties of exis 
, f ? 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Scars.—In the healing of burns and 
scalds, where there is danger ot contract- 
ing sears, rub the new skin several times a 
day with good sweet oil. Persist in this 
rubbing until the skin is soft and flexible. 

Po1son.—A method of attaching an 
alarm-bell to bottles or packages contain- 
ing poison has been discovered. When the 
receptacle is taken in hand the bell rings, 
giving notice of the dangerous nature of 
the contents, 

Consu MPTION,—French physicians claim 
to have found out by experiments upon 
rabbits that consumption may be cured by 
the administration of tannin. Over fifty 
cases of phthisis have been treated by giv- 
ing tannin in doses of from two to four 
grams daily, and improvement was per- 
ceptible in two weeks, the patients increas- 
ing in weight. 

PLATE GLASS.—To polish plate glass 
and remove slight scratches, rub the sur- 
face gently, first with a clean pad of white 
cotton wool, and afterward with a pad 
covered over with cotton velvet which has 
been charged with tine rouge. The sur- 
face will, under this treatment, acquire a 
polish of great brilliancy, quite free from 
any scratches, 


Hor PLatres.—In a e¢Ommon dinner- 
service it is a great mistake to make the 
plates too hot, as it invariably cracks the 

laze on the surface, if not the plate itsélt. 

n this condition they will also absorb 
grease, and, when exposed to further heat, 
the heat makes the dishes brown and 
discolored. If an old ill-used dish be 
made very hot indeed, tat will be seen to 
exude from the minute fissures upon its 
surtace,~- The latter remarks apply more 
particularly to common wares, 


MARKING TOOLS.—It isconvenient some- 
times to mark our tools. This can easily 
be done as follows: First, clean the place 
you wish to mark and then cover it witha 
thin layer of beeswax, raising the edges so 
as to form a basin. Now write your name 
in the wax witha sharp instrument, cut- 
ting it through to the steel. When this is 
done, fill the basin with undiluted nitrie 
acid or aqua-fortis, and letit stand awhile, 
The longer it stands the deeper it will cut. 
Then wash with water. The same process 
can be applied to hard wood, but great 
care is required, 

= — > © —_-- 


Farm and Barden. | 


VERMIN.—The hardest work for the 
poultryman is keeping vermin out of the 
coops. New coops are not exempt. By 
using kerosene on the roosts, removing the 
droppings frequently and whitewashing 
the walls once every month the vermin 
may be prevented. 


THk Roaps.—It is now generally admit- 
ted that no road can be perfect that is not 
well underdrained. Throwing the dirt to 
the centre turns off the surplus surface 
water, but that which goes down should 
be carried off underground instead of 
partially evaporating from the surface, 


SurpiLus Srock.—It is much better to 
sell off all the surplus stock than to attempt 
to feed too many on a short supply of food, 
The extra animals require food for the 
support of their bodies, without gaining, 
which ae 5 of food should go to the 
——— of increasing the weight of a 
ewer number, 


SLow AND FastT.—Although the trotting 
horse is valuable as a roadster, yet the fast 
walking horse on the tarin deserves a high 
place in favor, as nearly all the work on 
the farm done by borses is at the walking 
gait. There are times, however, whena 
slow walking horse is eflicient, such as 
when cultivating between the rows, 


Tue Suerer.—In summer sheep prefer 
short blue grass or clover pasture, but for 
a change of diet will often eat mnany kinds 
of weedsand briars. We must only feed 
sound, wholesome food, but it must be of 
the right kind, if we expect to clip a heavy 
fleece. A sheep can be fatted on fooa 
abounding in starch and sugar, but wool 
cannot be made of these alone. Its tibre is 
made largely of flesh-forming elements, 
The blue grass or clover of the summer 
pasture yields this sufliciently, but in the 


winter oats, wheat middlings and bran 
should be fed with corn, if that grain is 
preferred. 


NATIONAL S#ev.—The Agricultural 
Departinent does not make a practice of 
supplying ordinary farm seeds to all ap 
plicants, but aims to send out only the 
newer things or imported specialties that 
require practical test to demonstrate their 
adaptability to any section of the country. 
Each member of Congress is allowed 
several thousand packets of these seeds, 
which are sent to such addresses ashe may 
order. The Departinent reservesa quantity, 
and sends them to parties whom it thinks 


will make prood use of them. Name what 
seeds you prefer, adding that if they are 
not to be had, you would like to try any 
others that the Department of Agriculture 
is sending out. Make your request to the 


Kepresentative in Congress from your dis 
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Of the Imagination. 
The imagination often magnifies small 
objects, so as to fill the mind with a fan- 
tastic estimate; and with haughty insolence 
contracts the great to its own dwarfish 
measure—as, for instance, in speaking of 
Ciod, 

The world of reality has its limits, but 
Not 


the world of imagination is boundless, 


being able to enlarge the one, we contract 
the other; for it is from their difference 
alone that all the evils arise which render 


us really unhappy. 


It is its divine attribute that is irrepressi 


ble, uneonfinable; that when the real 
world is shut out, it can create a world for 
itself, and with a necromantic power can 


conjure up glorious shapes and forms, and 
brilliant visions to make solitude populous 
1 dungeon, 


and irradiate the gloom ot 


lmagination likewise is that faculty which 
thie 


influenced 


arouses the passion hy impression of 
these 
objects, and consequently it is in affinity 


with them; it is « 


exterior objects; it ois by 


mitagious; its fear or 
courage flies from imagination 
tion; the same in love, hate 

This faculty 


of human activity, and one 


to imagina 
joy, or gricf, 

the great springs 
of 


sone of 


the princi 


pal sources of human improvement. As it 
delights in presenting to the mind scenes 
and characters more perfect than those 


which we sre acquainted with, it prevents 


us from ever being completely satistied with 
our present condition, or wit 


q ‘ 
LAININeCHLSs, 


h our past at 
and engages us continually in 
the pursuit of untried 
1 
id 


Fome enjoyment, or 


of some eal excellence. 


Ilence the ardor 


or the selfish to better thei fortunes, and 
to add to their personal accomplishments; 

bene oof the patriot and the 
pla pherto advance the virtue and hap 
| RS oft 1 im race Destroy this 
faculty, and the condition of man will tend 
to become as. statio iry as that of the 
brutes, 

Give it the least license, and it dives 
deeper and soars higher than nature goes 
It is the ruler ot our dreams—a_ circum. 
stance that may account for the peculiar 


vividness of the impressions they produce, 


And such is its power that even 


a chimeri- 
cal pleasure in expectation affects us more 
than a solid pleasure IN POSsession 

But, looked at at 


laginuation ? 


its is the 


Only an arm or weapon of 


root, what 


he interior energy; only the precursor of 
tie TCOaAsoOn It disposes of everything; it 
creates beauty, justice and happiness, which 


everything in this world 


THE SATURDAY 


The imagination often magnifies the veri 
ence, till it fills the whole soul; or, in its 
heedless presumption, brings down the most 
elevated subjects to our own low standard. 

It frequently acquires by custom @ cer- 
tain involuntary, unconscious power of ob- 
servation and comparison, correcting its 
own mistakes, and arriving at precision of 
judgment, just as the outward eye is disci 
plined to compare, adjust, estimate, measure 
the objects reflected on the back of its re- 
tina. The imagination is but the faculty of 
glassing images; and it is with exceeding 
difficulty, and by the imperative will of the 
reasoning faculty resolved to mislead it, 
that it glasses images which have no proto- 
type in truth and nature. 

Many of our griets, as well as our joys, 
owe their strongest colors to our imagina 
tion. There is nothing so grievous to be 
borne that pondering upon will not make 
heavier; and there is no pleasure so vivid 
that the animation of fancy cannotenliven. 
And altogether the soul without imagina- 
tioa is what an observatory would be with 
ouc a telescope, confining our inward vision 
to a small and narrow bound.. 

The culture of imagination is worthy of 
amore prominent place in the training of 
youth than it has ever yet received. We 
must regard it, not merely or chiefly in its 
intellectual capacity, or as a promoter of 
good taste and refinement, but as a moral 
and ethical educator. We should take care 
that the ideals they form are noble, the de 
sires they cherish are pure, the examples 
they look up to are sound and true, the he- 
roes and heroines they admire are worthy 
of respect. This can be done only through 
a loving sympathy and a tender care tbat 
provides for, not crushes, their eager and 
ardent enthusiasms. 

The examples we set them, the compan 
ions we find them, the furnish 
them, the moral atmosphere in’ which 
place them, should all combine to purify 
and ennoble their imaginings, and, through 
exalt their lives. If 
we neglect these things, or leave them to 
chance influences, noamount of eflort to 
their to regulate their 
words, even to form their habits, can com 


books we 
we 


them, to enrich and 


control actions, 


pensate. [tis whateach one aspires to be 
come that will form the great motive power 
to decide what he may become. 
—~P.e —eE ~ 

Ir isthe sublime immensity of the sea 
that gives tothe waves their grace and bril- 
liance, the strength and stability of the 
mountains that give charm to their variety 
of height and shape as we view them from 
a distance, the long stretch of level ground 
that causes our pleasure in the hill or lake 
Art, in like 
manner, to be pleasing, must give us some 
What of 


that breaks upon our sight. 


monotone before its novelty can 
there must be 
massive walls and pillars, and the decora- 
In painting, the 
background must be strong and clear to 
In music, the 
prolonged to 
a certain extent to give zest to the changes 
life there must 
be sameness if any benefit is to be derived 


charm. Iu architecture 


tion must be subordinate, 


give cfleet to the picture, 
monotonous passage must be 


that delight the ear. So in 


rest before 
motion, home before travel, work before 
play, duty before pleasure. 


from change. There must* be 


Aut labor well and worthily performed 
is in itself a direct means of clevating and 
improving the laborer. In the first place 
it calls forth energy and force, and they 
grow No system of self-cul- 
ture, however elaborate, can ever give that 


by exercise, 


Vigor and tone to the system, or that sense 
of power tothe mind, which comes trom 
regular, well performed iabor. To work 
with a purpose, whether it be at the forge 
or the shop, in the factory or the office, in 
the fleld or the studio, in the kitchen or tie 
school room, gives a conscious ability that 


est trifle, by a false and romantic prefer: | 









EVENING POST. 





citizen; each is responsible for his share in 
making or in marring them. 

— 

| Maxe up your mind to work early and 
| Jate, if necessary, that you may thoroughly 
| master the details of the business upon 
which you propose to enter. The habit of 
persistent rapid work once formed, you 
have gained a momentum that will carry 
you satisfactorily through many a pinch in 
business where a less persistent worker 
would find it easier to lie down and fail. 

Cane is something that falls to the lot of 
all. As the life advances, it comes with 
every new responsibility, and every honest 
man and woman accepts it as his or her 
share in the world’s burdens. No one but 
the selfish idler would wish to be entirely 
free from*care, but we justly hold him in 
honor who faithfully takes up that which 
falls to his lot, and fulfils the duties it in- 
volves. 

ALL history teachés that good of every 
kind has first existed in the conceptions of 
the best and wisest men, then been gradn- 
ally diffused through the minds of the 
many, and at length transmuted into the 
most practical and vital realities of life and 
conduct. The philosopher’s dream, if he 
be a true philosopher, becomes in time the 
cherished standard of common daily life. 





WeE ought to be very tender with natur- 
ally shy children. The agonies these little 
people have to go through they alone can 
understand. But those of us who have 
passed through the same ordeal can remem- 
ber what we suffered in our day of small 
beginnings and unused experience, and by 
ourselves we can judge them. 

Tue good man who is reflective will find 
that, as his views on various points change 
with iacreasiag knowledge, his standard of 
action changes also. Some things which 
he once regarded with the utmost leniency 
he now looks upon as grave wrongs, and 
as fast as he discovers the best path in 
any direction it: becomes for him the path 
of duty. 


caprice. 


is based upon faith; desire upon 
‘The former is almost always calm 
and steady, moderate and reasonable; the 
latter is often impulsive and unsettled, ex 
iravagant and unreasonable, for desire 
(with its present longings) anticipates only 
a momentary gratification, while hope, with 
its moral bearings, looks forward to some 
permanent good, 


You have seen a@ ship out on the bay, 
swinging ‘ith the tide, and sceming as if it 
would follow it; and yet it eannot, for 
nown beneath the water it is anchored. So 
many a soul sways toward heaven, but can- 
not ascend thither because it is anchored to 
some secret sin. 


Witkn you make a mistake don’t look 


the reason of the 
thing into your own mind, and then look 


forward. 


back at it long. Take 


Mistakes are lessons of wisdom. 





Phe past cannot be changed. The future 
is yetin your power. 
Eveny action, every thought, every feel- 


ing contributes to the education of the tem- 
per, the habits and understanding, and ex- 
ercises an inevitab!e influence upon all the 
icts of our future life. 


CouLp we read aright, we should find 
that every human being carries the linea- 
ments of his life in the face. Good looks 


or ill looks aceord respectively with the 
} 





nothing else can produce, and that goes far 





Jt isthe organ through which the soul 
s recognizes a soul without us; the 
j eye by which the mind perceives 
‘ \ 4 5 of Du | 


j 
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to make the manly and the womanly char 


“cle! | 


happiness of multitudes and drags down 
the sinning one to degredation and ruin, 
The honor of the 


rity of the 


country and the integ 


nation are ip the hands of every 


complexion of the life. 
A MAN ought to carry himself in the 
world as an orange tree would if it could 


walk upand down in the garden—swing- 


ng perfume from every little censer it holds 


il 
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The World’s Happenings. 





A full cosmetic set, that comes in the 
shape of a watch, is out. 


A death trom cigarette smoking is re. 
corded at Keyport, N, J. 


Thirty Chinamen gave a concert in a 
Jersey City church recently. 

Last year 1,802 locomotives were con- 
structed In the United States, 


In India there are four female mission- 
arjes to every million of women, 


One-fourth the milk dealers in Boston, 


the local inspector of milk asserts, are dishonest, 


A strange thing about Dale county, Fia., 
isthe fact that there is not a public road in the 
county. 

A balloon that will carry up 100 persons, 
as itis stated, is to be a feature of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889, 

Queen Victoria acknowledges through 
ner secretary every poem sent to her, 
reads them, . 

A young woman of Detroit, who recently 


inherited #230, 000, has refused thirty offers of mar- 
riage im the last three months, 


A youth ot 16, whom a Kentucky paper 
has been looking up at, is described as being 6 teet 4 
inches tail and weighs 165 lbs, 


Last year the people of this country 
smoked 3,510, 808, 588 cigars— an average of over fifty 
for every man woman and child In the land, 


At an inquest held not Icng ago at Bath, 
England, respecting the death of an old lady, it was 
found that she had died from the results of a wasp 
sting. 


The Rev. John White, acolored preacher 
ot Arkansas, who will be 102 years old in July, has 
been married to Miss Edie Smith, a maiden of 65 
sulniners, 


The postoffice in India is regarded as so 
miraculous an agency by the more ignorant natives 
thatinsome rural places the very letter boxes are 
worshipped, 


A justice of the peace in Chester, Mass., 
whois sé years old, has Just been recommended fora 
term that will make him 93 years of age when it ex- 
pires, if he lives, 

The Salvation Army in Nevada City, 
Nev., has been required to pay alicense, the author. 
ities holding that their praise meetings come under 
the head of **shows,*’? 


Wild geese and ducks have become so 
destructive a pest to the grain fleldsof Alameda, Cal,” 
that the farmers are driven to the use of luininous 
scarecrows to drive them away, 


If no more birds are killed it will take a 
period of three generations of men’s lives before the 
woods and pastures can be repeopled, while some of 
the most beautiful and useful birds are lost to us for- 


ever, 


She never 


Raymond Ferguson, of 
the father of a baby that weighs just one pound, 


Utica, Ind., is 
Its 
4 inches, Itis well 
formed and apparently healthy, and bids fair to live 
and grow, 

A great dictionary—which promises to be 
the most perfect yet collated—is nuw being gotten 
up in New York,to be called the Century Dictionary. 
It will require the work of l008editors for 10 years to 
putitin shape, 

The oldest horse in the world is claimed 
by afarmer of Chill, IL, whose father purchased it 
i? years ago from the Indians when it was supposed 
tobe? vears old. It served all through the war, but 


arms are Sinehes longs its legs 


Escape ad injury. 


A law intended to restrict the number of 
lawyers is on its way in the New York Asseinbly, It 
previdesthat new lawyers inust take out license at 
$00 for attorneysin New York, $100 in other 
cities of the State, 


and 


In an auction room at Bridgewater, Mass., 
ago, about the time the auctioneer had 
gone from *tyoing’’ to **gone,?’? the floor went, car- 
rying into the cellar 200 people, none of whom, for- 
tunately, seriously hurt, 


some davs 


were 


Postmaster L. Davis, of the town of Solar, 
Jackson county, Lll., receives the moderate salary of 
The postmaster at Veeck, IIL, got 
thirty cents last year, while the postinaster of Lear, 
Ark., got thirty-one cents, 


A doctor in Pittsfield, N. Y., a local au- 


thority says, 


ten cents a vear, 


informns those who inay be taken with a 
bad spell, by asign onthe door of his office in one 
of the principal streets, that he can be found **hear 
on fridaysand Saterdays only.’ 


Peter Shellenbarger, of Hartville, Ohio, 
killed a fat cow and found in her stemach a butcher 
knife inches long, with a keen edge anda 
sharp point, It had lacerated the coating of the 
stomach a little, but the cow had seemed none the 
worse for it. 


A burglar, with whom a man in Laurens 
county, Ga., grappled upon being awakened some 
nights ago, directed an accomplice to shoot, This 
the accomplice did, but the ball killed the struggling 
jutruder, who was then found to bea constable. The 
other burglar escaped, 


seven 


Snow isn’taltogetherindispensable to the 
toboggan slide. Five Staten Island lads gained ac- 
cess to one on a recent Sunday and managed to have 
acouple of hours® good fun, by the aid of a box 
the slides and to- 
boggans, before a poiice officer slid them off to a sta- 


tion house 


ul 


candles, with which they greased 


A mechanical expert given to curious in- 


cat ‘ I ate 


itthe tooting of a locomo- 





“OME men are like pyramids, which are | 
very broad where they touch the ground, 
l W narrower as they reach the sky | 


New } k, Ne Haven & Hartford Rail- 


ylwe a wast 


ad | ited a 
Bias able q rh f{the city, was surprised 
liscover that | landlord was a messenger in his 
the Auditor’s) bureau. Iuvestigation showed timt 


the ian Was Inaking $5,000 a year by loaning moneys 
' ' 


L109 per cent, loterest a month to clerks in ihe de- 


partinent 
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BY RITA. 





Why is it that we're always grieving, 
Grieving o'er some fancied wrong? 
It doesn’t hurt the wrong, or rightit, 
We'd better far be brave an@ fight it, 
Or utterly ignore or slight it; 
Wipe it out with work and song, 


Why is it that we mourn for loved ones, 
When death brings them sweet relief’ 
Links in heaven cannot sever, 
The future joins us there forever, ° 
Pain and suffering touch us never, 
Surely there’s no cause for grief, 


Life is what we choose to make it, 
Sunshine, shadow, joy or woe, 
Sunshine o’er the earth ts beaming, 
Snuadows o’er our paths are streaming, 
With joy and woe the world is teeming, 
We can choose thei as we go, 
_-- — ——————___— 


A Girl’s Hero. 


BY M. E. W. 





YIFTEEN miles to Dartmoor.’ Yes, it 
4 must be ‘Dartmoor,’ though the word 
is rather like one of my own novels 
—the end of it is left to the imagination.” 
The man who had climbed up the bank 
to study the dilapidated sign-post laughed 
u little as the simile struck him, as if the 
though of his work were a pleasant one, 
and then he yo ee lightly on to the path 
beneath, and trudged cheerily on his way. 
He was a good-looking man of about 
forty, with the indefinable well-satisfied air 
that stamps the successful worker, and he 
stepped out in a blithe jaunty fashion that 
proved him equally content with himself 
and with the world at large. 

He was carrying a tiny bunch of blue- 
hells, and as he walked he plaited and re- 
plaited their slender stems, and framed 
some very pretty verses in which the fairy 
bells were chiming him their secrets; but 
all the time it was with an unconscious 
self-pity that such pretty lines should be 
without a listener —for, though George 
Medwyn was a poet, he was also a vain 
man. 

Not that this foible of his diminished his 
gveneral attractiveness. On the contrary, 
every one used to declare—with the excep- 
tion of his wife, and she, poor woman, was 
naturally prejudiced—that it only rendered 
him the more charming, for he was a gen- 
eral favorite, and worked very hard and 
honestly for his popularity. ILis position 
as musical critic on a leading weekly news- 
paper Was a great assistance to him in this 
way, for people were always asking favors 
that George Medwyn made a pointof never 
refusing; and, if these same promises of his 
were not invariably fulfilled, it was felt 
that it was owing to circumstances over 
which he had no control, 

George Medwyn, critic, novelist, and 
poet, Was a tall, fair, broad-shouldered man 
with large blue eves to which short sight- 
cdness gave the appearance of dreaminess; 
and he was looking bis best on that May 
morning as he marched along the winding 
Devonshire lanes and toyed with his blue 
bells and smiled at his rhymes, 

After consulting the sign-post, he walked 
on steadily for two or three miles, when his 
steps were suddenly arrested by the sight 
of one of those beautiful views of which 
Devon is most prodigal. The trees which 
fringed the lanes broke as if to frame the 
picture; and Medwyn, keenly alive to the 
beautiful, stood still and gazed. 

The wilder scenery of the last few miles 
was here exchanged for the smiling sere- 
nity of pasture-land, in the midst of which 
mild-eyed Alderney cows were browsing 
contentedly. 

lar away to the left the ground was again 
broken into rugged wildness, but to the 
rightthe horizon was bounded by a belt 
of trees, at the foot of wWhich—for here the 
undulating ground sl] yped upwards —nestl- 
cd a cottage. ‘ 

Such a pretty cottage! Low and strag- 
vling, its white walls were well-nigh cov- 
ered hy ivy, the spring growth of the pale 
yreen tendrils of which was flung into bold 


relief against the prevailing darkness of 


the older leaves; the porch (stood in the 
centre, and the lattice windows were rang- 
ed on either side; while a border of gaily- 
colored flowers that ran in ribbon fashion 
round the house gave the final touch toa 
very pretty picture. 

Medwyn first glanced up and then down 
the lane. It looked monotonous and dusty 
and the mid-day sun was rather too warm 
to be pleasant. Why not walk up to the 
house, beg a rest, and perhaps a meal? 

He left the lane, struck across the fields, 
and turned into the litthe wood, intending 
to have a cigar before proceeding to the 
house. Having lighted up, he stretched 
himself upon the grass and fell into one 
of his long rambling day-dreams. 


The day was warm,the whole atmosphere | 


of the spot was highly conducive to slum- 
ber, call things in general were just begin- 
ning to grow indistinct, when he was startl- 
ed into wakefulnessin so strange a fashion 


that for long vears afterwards the ln pres 
sion still remained. 
ge Medwyn,’’ said a girl's 
tal 
I was within sight, and, 

ild move, the soft voice began again 

“Shakspeare, Spencer, and Poems bys 

orge Medwyn —I am afraid I like those 


“lowing her. 





The last words were uttered half regret- 
fully, as though the speaker fully realized 
the enormity of the confession; and then, 
as Medwyn rolled over on to his side, the 
Inystery was solved. 

A tolerably wide ditch and a high thick- 
grown hedge divided the little wood from 
the garden that lay at the back of the cot- 
tage; and in this garden his unknown ad- 
mirer must be sitting. 

“W ho is it ?”’ he mused, ‘“‘A mere girl, of 
course, to class me with such writers, and 
an ignorant one to own to such a_ prefer- 
ence.”’ 

Medwyn lay still on the grass and tried to 
imagine her. 

The dancing sunbeams penetrated his 
leafy screen and flashed into his eyes, and 
he was glad afterward to remember that 
his first thought of fhe girl was gilded by 
the sunlight. 

The soft wind sighing through the wavy 
grass, the sunbeams that, falling through 
the interlacing leaves, were touching tue 
“arth with a golden radiance, and the ten- 
der freshness of the sweet young voice, all 
entered into his heart with a sudden rush 
of happiness and delight. And while he 
was musing the girl spoke again. 

“To My Lady of the Star-like Kyes,’”’ 
she announced in a slow deliberate fashion 
speaking her thought aloud; and Medwyn 
fairly glowed with delight, for it was the 
title of his favorite poem, and this girl was 
going to read it. He smiled again, and pre- 
pared himself for a treat. 

He was not disappointed, for the reader 
was evidently very much enamored of her 
subject, and uttered the tender-love words 
as though her whole sympathy was with 
them. Barely however had the last words 
died away when her voice took a higher 
tone, as ifin answer to some signal from 
the house. 

“Yes, grandpapa !”’ she called. 

There was a hasty scamper as if to col- 
lect her books, the flutter of a gown as she 
ran along under the hedge, and then Med- 
wvyn disburdened himself of a prodigious 
sigh, for the most charming episode of his 
walking tour was already a thing of the 
past. 

Not for one moment did he think of fol- 
Iie was too much of an epi- 
cure to run the risk of lessening any of his 
pleasures; and this outspoken admiration 
was too dainty a morsel with which to feed 
bis vanity for him to risk spoiling it. 

“If Il goto the house and hunt her up,” 
he argued, “I am sure to be confronted 
with some ordinary specimen of country 
girlhood. My divinity has most likely a 
round-hard face of the color of the kitchen 
warming-pan, and her hands will be big 
and red. Ugh !’—and he shuddered at the 
mere idea, ‘*No—far better leave her alone, 
for the thought of her is charming at pres- 
ent.’’ 

So, with many self-congratulations that 
his strength of mind enabled him to retain 
undisturbed so pleasant a recollection, 
(George Medwyn rose and went on his way 
whistling. 

One question only he permitted himself, 
and that was at Dartmoor, where he in- 
quired the name of the owner of the house 
that had so taken his fancy. 

“Heath,’’ was the answer—*Mr. Christo- 
pher Heath;” and that was the name that 
(reorge Medwyn carried back with him to 
his city Ghambers, 

* * + - a * a 

It was a fine morning toward the end of 
the season, and Cieorge Medwyn was sit- 
ting in his room in the Temple in anything 
but a sweet frame of mind. 

Hfis troubles with his wife had caused an 
open rupture,and, although there had been 
no formal separation, they went their own 
ways by mutual consent, and Mrs. Medwyn 
and the children were left in undisputed 
possession of the house. 

The *‘Society’’ papers were, as usual, ex- 
ceedingly generous im their explanations 
of these domestic differences; but, as the 
reasons assigned were generally false ones, 
the only end attained was to annoy the 
Medwyns themselves and afford more o: 
less amusement to their friends, 

Perbaps the journal that hinted at “lack 
of artistic sympathy on the lady’s part” 
was the one that came nearest the truth, 
for Medwyn was suffering from the saddest 
of mental ailments—he considered himself 
misunderstood. 

It was not only a necessity with George 
Medwyn that his writings should be read, 
but also that they should be admired—at 
all events, by his own wife; and it) was be- 
cause of her want of appreciation of his 
work that differences had arisen between 
them. 

Beef or mutton for the day’s dinner, Hat- 
tie’s cough and Johnnie’s lessons, were of 
far more importance to Mrs. Medwyn than 
the rejection of some fictitious man by some 
fictitious girl; and Medwyn, whose nature 
craved a good deal of outspoken sympathy, 
not unnaturally felt aggrieved. Hethought 
her bard—she thought him visionary; and, 
when, like a quarrelsome couple, they told 
each other facts, it required but litthe more 
tocut him adrift from his home-life and 
leave her alone with the children. 

it was ofall this that he was thinking as | 
he sat in his quarters and 
thrummed on the table w ith nervor 
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“If she were only in town,” he thought, 
“T would go to her to-night and read her 
that beautiful descriptive 
Julia found so wearisome, 
would appreciate it.”’ 

With an impatient “Pshaw !"’ at bis own 
folly, he drew his unopened letters towards 
bimand began turning them over. One 
was from his publisher; several more were 
on various business-matters; one was an 
abusive note from a brother-critic, another 
an affectionate “gush"’ from a lady friend; 
and then, at the very bottom of the pile, 
he came upon an unfamiliar handwriting, 
stiffand peculiar, and above it the post- 
mark of “Dartmoor.” 

Medwyn slit the envelope and turned to 
the signature at the end of the letter. 
“Laura Heath.” Heath? Why that was 
the owner of the old Devonshire cottage, 
and this girl—~— 

With a smothered exclamation of delight 
George Medwyn pushed away the other 
papers and began reading the letter, 

“[ pray you to forgive my writing to 
you,” it began abruptly, without either 
preface or address; “but | owe you so much 
that I want to tell you a litthe of my grati- 
tude,”’ 

This beginning was hardly promising, 
for Medwyn was continually receiving 
compliments couched in much the same 
form; butas he read rapidly on be grew 
more and more interested, for Laura Heath's 
letter was different from any he had ever 
received. : 

She had neither chosen her words nor 
studied her phrases, but had written straight 
on in a happy child-like fashion, in all the 
glow of her innocent hero worship. She 
lived alone with her grandfather, she told 
him, and had absolutely no companions 
but her books. IHler grandfather did) not 
like company, so they saw no one but the 
Vicar, who was very clever and had edu 
cated her entirely. 

“So you must forgive me,’’? wrote Laura, 
“if ldo wrong in sending you this letter, 
forthe Viear says no girl was ever so 
strangely taught as 1; but grandfather 
would teach me Latin instead of Mrench, 
and he so bates modern writers that in all 
our large library the youngest book is Miss 
Burney’s Evelina.” 

Medwyn stopped in his reading, and, 
shutting his eyes, again tried to conjure up 
the writer. 

He tried too to imagine what the effect 
would be upon a girl who, utterly ignorant 
of modern thought and expression, but 
steeped in old=world fancies and quaint by- 
gone diction, was suddenly confronted 
with his own latter-day poems, in’ which 
his age was iirrored with the tolerable 
fidelity, and which glowed with all the pas 
sionate love-fervor of a true disciple of 
Swinburne. 

Laura told him how his book had fallen 
in her way. A passing tourist had taken 
shelter at the cottage, and had left the vol 
ume behind by mistake; and this child of 
sixteen had seized it with delight. 

“Once more lo oask your forgiveness,” 
were her last words, ‘for it isasorry fashion 
of repaying you to send this wearisome 
letter; but your book has brightened all my 
summer, and Tam very grateful,’ 

That was all, but, coming at that mio- 
ment when Medwyn was feeling sorely un- 
appreciated and miserable, a celestial mes- 
senger could hardly have been more wel- 
come; and, with the influence of the letter 
fresh upon him, he sat down and = wrote 
Laura Heath his answer. 

With some of her own frankness he told 
her how charmed and delighted he had 
been with the kindly appreciation that he 
so little deseryved—for, like most vain men, 
Medwyn was always anxious to impress 
his humility on the world at large. 

Hehad been despondent and unhappy 
when her note had arrived, but she had on 
couraged him to fresh attempts, and, if 
there was any question of gratitude be- 
tween them, it was from him that it was 
due, 

Then he asked her to read the novel he 
was forwarding her, and tell hitn what she 
thought of it, and tell him too, when next 
she wrote, a little more of her quiet 
ful life; and, lastly, he begyed her to re 
member that it was a writer's highest pris 
jlege to Win and inaintain through the me 
dium of lJetters the friendship of those 


Iam sure she 


peace 
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about Laura Heath—knew the books she 
read and the flowers she tended, knew her 
thoughts and fancies, and had even sent 
herone of bis photographs so that she 
might not picture him other than he was. 
For he knew that he should see her, and 
very shortly. 

Old Mr. Heath had long been dying, and 


| at his death—for so he told bis grandchild, 


| 








jand #0 she told Medwyn 


Laura was to 
live with a cousin of her dead father’s who 
was a lady<loctor in Kensington, 

So their meeting had long been a favorit: 
thought with Medwyn; but, when it came 
at last, it Was unex pected. 

One May morning, when he was hard at 
work, a tap came at his door, and the handle 
was gently turned. He looked up from 
his writing somewhat dazzled, for the sin 
at that moment streamed full into the room 
and then he called out— 

“Come in!’ 

“Tean’t open the door—it has caught 
against the mat,’ answered a soft 
the tone of whieh sudden!yv reealled a 
memory ofa year before; and the man's 
face flush®d hotly as he sprang to his 
feet , 

“Half a moment—I will help vou. Now 
then’’—as he pulled the door open— please 
come in. Tam sure who yeu must be.” 

Heled his visitor into the room, and 
she turned swifthy holding out both her 
hands, 

“Then Say you are vind to see ome,"”’ 
pleaded the girl prettily—wvfor, ob, 1 am so 
glad to see you at last!’ 

The sunlight was falling upon her, light 
ing up the wavy tawny hairand sparkling 
in the glorious dancing eyes; and George 
Medwyn'’s answer was as eager as het 
own. 

“Glad? Io am enchanted to see you!’ 
hesaid warmly. “kor of course you are 
Laura !’’ 

And the girl echoed his words, 

“Yes,” ste said, “T am laura.” 

“So you bave really found your way here 
atdast! And, do you know, vou are exactly 
as] tad imagined you.” 

The first few minutes were over, and 
Laura Was ensconced in the depths of a 
great velvetcovered chair, with Creorge 
Medwyn standing before her, smiling down 
into her bright upturned face, 

“Yos—exactly as bo had imagined you,’’ 
he repeated; “but, oh, what a child you 
are.”’ 

“Oh, no! 
tested Laura. 
Semon. 

“Seventeen ! echoed Medwyn. And I 
am forty, Does that seem very old to 
your? | 

The girl laughed, and shook her bead, 

“Now tell me honestly,” he went on, 
“We have been such good friends all these 
months, haven't we? And, though you 
are too childlike and too inmoeent to pwitess 
how dark a man’s life may be, vou can un 
derstand a little how your friendship bios 
brightened mine, can’t you?” 

Laura looked up wistfully, with a halt 
awed expression in her beautiful eves, 

“Ts your life dark?’ she asked seofttls 
“Lam sosorry! But to faney it—you 
“Yes J,” interrupted Medwya. 

not?” 

Her naivete charmed bin, and her nest 
words completed her 
quest. 

“You are so good and so clever,” said 
Laura Heath; “and you help other pec 
tobe good, and make them very hapy 
It seems so strange that you should be nu 
erable.” 

“Make other people 


Ver , 


Really Tam pretty old,’ pro 
“PD shall be seventeen very 
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happy—do TT, littl 


one?” Medwyn's voice trembled. tla 
I made you happy ?”’ 
“TP told you in my letters,” replied th 


girl shyvlv; and Medwyn continued 

“De you know that vour cneouUrapemecnt 
and yvour counsel have been so prestotus te 
me that now IT see you Iam halt jealous ot 
my own books 7?’ : 

“Jealous ? 

Her solitary life had rendered het 
at hey words, Pout ~womehow, 
childish as she was, Medwyn found th 
sultory talking was more that pleasant! 
Cupation, 


she echoed, 
eheat 


sMitgehit 


‘Yes,’ he answered; “for now @ an 
ious as to whetheg you will like mr { 


fas vou like them.” 


Whom circumstances had placed out of his | 


reach, and that he hoped he might mumiber 
her amongst those who were willing to be 
called his friends. 

It was a charming letter—one well caleu 
lated to make the soft-voiced child down 
in Devon glow with delight at the honor he 
had done her, and press the paper with her 
pure young lips. 

Of course she wrote back; and this was 
the commencement of a long correspon- 
dence between the two. 

All through the winter Medwyn sent hes 
books, reviews, and poets, seraps of his 
city life and bits of literary yossip—any 
thing and everything, in faet, that he 
thought would interest or please her, and 
so procure him a continuance of those nn- 


conventional letters and frank girlish con- ! 


fidences that he found so charming. 
Hlarassed and troulded as he often was, 
mnoved about business-matters, and wear 
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“Of course T shall,’ said batira prom 


“The only thing to be afraid: of 3 ‘> 
Mr. Medwyn” with «a stcdderm= brent 
her voice—“do not talk about our | 
friends, vou and J, for itusm’tequal! 


are a—poet” sie drew along breath | 


speaking the word, as if the werld 
hold no higher tithe—ca poet, and Poot 
only astupid girl, IT know noe bot t 
new cousin Tlive with, and T have 
the same books or done anything that 
have.’ 

She stopped sudden! 


mher | 


the appeal, and (reorge Medwyn te t! 
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understanding that he was to call on her 
on the morrow. 

Laura Heath's thoughts as she was driven 
homeward were strangely happy ones, To 
be received in such a manner by the man 
whom she bad learnt to love and revere 
above all other men—why,the mere thought 
of it was bewildering! 

Laurie recalied the kind pressure of the 
firm white hand, the tender cadence of his 
voice as he asked ber te look on bliin as 
something more than an ordinary friend, 
the very look in bis dreamy biue eyes as 
he said it! and then, thinking of it all, she 
told berselfonce again that Medwyn was 
one of the grandest of men and she hersel! 
the mogt fortunate of giris. 

Very giad was she t) see him when he 
called the neat day, and very quickly flew 
the time while they talked of books fod 
people, of lowers and fancies. 

Tae more Medwyn saw of ber tbe more 
he was delighted; and that evening was 
the forerunner of many another spent in 
the pretty house in Kensington, untii bard- 
ly aday passed without bringing Laurie 
some token of bis presence. 

If he was too busy to come to br, or to 
join ber at the various reunions, theatres, 
ete., to which she went under ber cousin's 
wing, he still found time to forward her 
books, reviews, new music, and #0 on. 

Fortunately for him, Doctor Mary Grains 

was the laxest of chaperons, for this worthy 
laty, having spent muect of her life in New 
York, bad imbibed many of the American 
tree-and-easy notions, and saw no reason 
why Laurie should not bave as much liver- 
ty a8 bersel!, 
“She was an intensely busy woman, and, 
being often prevented from fulfilling her 
promise of taking her young consin lo some 
theatre or concert, would entreat George 
Medwyn to go !n her stead rather than dis- 
appoint the ebild. 

Medwyn was all acquiesence, and many 
an bour he and Laura were alone—hours 
that the nan grew to look upon as the rest 
lug time of hus busy harassed life, and the 
girl asthe one thing for which he lived, 
Ay, that was the difference! 

Phat it was which proved Laurie’s words 
®) cruelly prophetic when she told him 
thatalriendship between them would be 
unequal. Until be had been thrown in her 
way she had receive f no caress, beard no 
loving wor 1, 

And Medwyn? So fresh and sweet was 
Laurie that he wilfully mistook the light 
thateparkled in her eyes, and told hitosell 
thatshe wasonly a child as yet, and that 
no barm could come of thus feeding his 
vanity. For, oh, it was dainty food on 
which to regale it! 

To take bis poems and his troubles, his 
work and his disoontent—one and all—to 
this sweetest of girl-syimpathisers, knowing 
that all that he did, all that be said, would 
appear rightin ber eyes, gave him infinite 
delight; while at the same time he knew 
that just as it pleased him he could make 
the red lips treble or the big eyes glisten, 
Little Wonder that never betore bad Med- 
Wyn been so content! And so the time 
wenton, and be enjoyed and Laurie loved, 

* - * . * om 

“LT wish vou you would tell me what is 
the matter,” 

Medwyn and Laurie were together in 
the pretty Kensington drawing-roou; and 
the girlasked the question in the gentle 
lesariess fashion that Medwyou tound 86> dan- 
gKerously attractive. 

Hie was looking worried. -alimost cross— 
on this oceasion—very different from his 
usually serene sell; and now, as he 
paced up and down the room, for the first 
tine his voice did not relax atthe sound of 
her voice, 

“Do tell me what it is thattroubles you?” 
repeated Laurie. 

Medwyn bad come to a standstill in front 
of the low easy chair in which she was rest- 
ing, and she raised Ler hand to touch his 
own Wilha geotieness tuat was alimost a 
(ares. 

“Who hae been worrving you ?"' she ask- 
ed again. . < 

Modwyn's answer was heralded by a bit- 
ter little laugi. i 

**Pormenting’ 


would be a better word 


than ‘worrying,’ Lauri Bat don't look 
® ankiousydear, ilisouly a tresh quarrel! 
with my wife.’ 

“With yvour——" Every vestige of oolor 


faded from Laurie's lace as she rose slowly 
to herfeet. Your what?" she asked boarse-. 
ly. ‘Say that again.’ 

“With my wile,” replied George Medwyn 
sadly. 

Long aflerwards, when those summer 
nents were nelling Oul a ball-faint ueim- 
ory, Medwyn could still reeall the scene, 
The pretty room with open windows, the 
Jong lace curtains gently moved by the 
breeze, the Various kKuick-Knacks strewn 
about the room, the masses of flowers, even 
the prevailing shade of the foliage—he could 
recall it all; and then in the wuidst of such 
peaceful surroundings, a slight childish 
figure clad ina clinging white gownu—his 
litle friend Laurie Heath. 

She stood perfectly motionless, white as 
ber dress, and the breath came in quick 
gasps through ber parted lips; and, look ng 
down on ber with Wide open eyes, Medwyn 
War peuulnelyv siartied, 


Against lis will sie somehow reminded 
him of a little sister of lis whom years be- 
fore he had uursed when dying ‘and, ter- 
riblv frighter 1he Sprany forward, 

** i) Laur 4 Z. 0 . 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 


jonship that only very rarely bad it occur- 
red to bim as strange that she, who spoke 
to him of everything, never mentioned bis 
wife, 

As she said nothing, neither did be think 
himself called upon to speak of ber; an: 
now it flashed upon him tor the first time 
that Laurie migut never have beard of his 
marriage. 

“Every one knows?" be ssid lamely; 
and a sad little smile gathered ruund 
Laurie’s lips. 

“Every one knows? 
it?’ she asked. 

“The papers,” answere! Meiwyn bitter- 
ly. “Do you think it is possibie fora man 
in my position to bave any trouble in bis 
family without the whole town ringing 
with it? Two years ago it began. We dis- 
agreed about sometuing—a mere trifle—l 
forget what—and I read the next week that 
adivorce was imminent.”’ He laughed a 
littie. “So how oould I guess vou did net 
know? He beid out both bis hands towards 
her, and a softer tone crept into his vice. 
“Little Lauria, you are not angry with mine 
that I did notteil youths? You do not 
think me disloyal to our friendship?” 

“You might bave told me,” said the girl 
piteously. 

It was the one reproach she made him 
for the barin he bad wrought her, but the 
words stung biin te the quick. 

‘Laurie, Laurie,’’ be cried again, ‘listen 
to me, dear! This mistake of nine iakes 
no difference in vur triendsiip ?” 

The girl stood still without answering; 
and, angry at the thought that his own foi- 
ly might be the means of his losing ber, he 
took the white [ace between bis) bands and 
forced her to look up at hin. 

*We are friends sull?’’ persisted Creorge 
Medwyn. 

There was x moment's psuse, and then 
the pret:y lips quivered aud Laurie burst 
into tears. 

“Oh, don’t—don't! Tt isn’t fair !"" she sob- 
bed. “You know | love vou exceedingly; 
and I must not now.” 

Poor Laurie! As Meawyn had told ner 
once, she Was a liltle more than a child, and 
now she broke down before this tan who 
was 80 dearto her, and sobbed as il ler 
heart would break. 

** Laurie dear’’—Medwyn’s own eyes were 
wet, but he stood at a littie distance from 
the couch upon which sie bad dropped, 
and his voice was quiet and stead y—*‘don’t 
talk likethat. Try to think a moment. 
Why mnust vou not love me? Friends always 
love each other.”’ 

“Yes; but itis not that!’ eried the gurl 
desperately. “Mr. Meiwyn, you Know 
that in my pravers I couid not say what I 
ain saving bo Vou now, 80 you must not 
think tme—borrid.”” 

The shame and misery in the young 
voice touched his heart, but, oh, how pretty 
she appeared as she raised herself and sat 


How do they know 


on the couch, looking up at bim with a 
wist'ul solemn gaze! 

“Why?” 

“This is why,’’—she said—“I did not 


know it until to-day—I love vou soe much 
that I must see you either very often or else 
net at all.” 

“Why?” asked Medwyn again, this time 
a little less steadily Chan betore. 

“Because it is not tau to Mrs. Medwyn,” 
replied Laurie bravely; and the man flush- 
ed searlet. 

‘There was a long silence after that. 

Had Laurie Heath been a woman instead 
of so young a girl, in ail probability Med- 
wyn would have launched into a bitter dec- 
laration that his honor was called into ques. 
tion by such an applied accusation, or, car- 
ing tor her as he did then—a thousand times 
more just at that moment when he feared to 
lose her—he might have proposed Platonic 
friendship under a newer name; but tosuch 
achild what could he say? Laurie’s coim- 
plete innocence was unassailable, 

There was no protestation, no upbraid- 
ings—she loved him too much, and it was 
not fair to his wife, was her simple state- 
ment. Perhaps it was the presence of such 
purity that brought George Medwyn’s bet- 
ter angel to him as he stood silent after her 
last words, 

“So Lam to 
gently. 

*Yos, please,’ 


KO away then?” he asked 


* replied Laurie, with a lit- 
tletremorin the soft voice be knew he 
should miss so sadiv. ‘*And don’t—oh, 
please don’t think me ungratefal I" 

“Never, dear, In all my ilte!’ said Med- 
wyn earnestly. 

They were speaking very quietly, even 
while both fell, though in varving degrees 
all that was eimbraced in these last few 
ininutes, 

Just tor a momentMedwyn held the girl's 
hands, just for a moment her wet eyes were 
rvised to lis, and then he turned away and 
lef— her standing in the darkening twi- 
lght. 

a * . 7° 7 * = 


George Medwyn sat reading the Afhen- 
um, which contained a notice of bis last 
new book. It wasa tolerably long poem 
eutitied “A Girl’s Sumer,” and in mu he 
had set forth all that be ever knew or iim- 
agined of Laurie Heath—all ber quaint 
sweet fancies, her laughter and her tears, 
even the abrupt ending of her innocent life 


-for Laurie had died in the autu ..n—one 


and all, they had served him as material 
for his poein, and the book was a success, 
“SO sweet. V Senmsilive, so chastely tender 
f 8 our poet’ “ ram tise ‘ tal ~~ 
Liat he was read a t ‘ r us irs 
= my ~ s 
a | a) 
Medwyn ra‘sed his eves, w “ 
erally flashing with dalighi Appi ated ! 
Yes, he was appreciated at last, and iu the 


| Very way he would bave ch en, 
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Phe daily papers bad told its readers that 
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“this writer bas an immense capacity for 
suffering,” and Medwyn bad the 
words with a complacent siunile, thinking 
all the time how true it was; for, though 
the real Laurie Heath was but a rapidly 
vanishing memory, he was genuinely in 
love with this dream-Laaurie, the Laurie ot 
his poem, who was winning him euch fame 
and be could not see the subtle difference. 

W ben be had first heard of the girl’s death 
he had grieved a good deal, though much 
less than he had fancied, She had died, be 
waa told, of a neglected cold from which 
she had not the strength to raliy; but Med- 
wyn had bis own ideas on that poinw 

He thought it very possible that it bad 
been the will and not the strength that was 
lacking; and, thougt be had grieved for 
bis little friendd—was not this book a sub- 
stantial proot of it?—he could not belp ac- 
knowledging that it was a fit ending. 

Laurie married—Laurié with a crowd of 
chiidren clinging tober! Why, the very 
thought jarred on him—it seemed almosta 
desecration! But, as it was, what could be 
more beautiful or artistic? A year of love 
—a short summer of realized dreains-—then 
the parting—lastly the death! Yes, it was 
all very beautiiul; and Medwyn’'ssigh was 
lost in the siuile with which be turned to 
his poem. 

Suddeniv he paused ia his perusal of the 
Athenweum’s flattering criticis.1 aud bit bis 
lip. 

Tad something pained him? Was there 
a word of sufficient barshness to ruffle the 
“sweet sensitivencss” that lis critic praised 
& highly? No: butin turning the ‘ea! his 
eyes had fallen on the date, and it happened 
to be the anniversary of Laurie’s death. 

Laurie's death! Yes; and be had never 
once remembered it, That was all, 

EE 


In a Watch. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 





a week, when, in walking about the 

town, I caine across a rambling, pic- 
turesque old house, standing a little way 
trom the street, and nearly hidden from 
sight by a tangleof woodbine, honeysuckle, 
and climbing roses. It interested me at 
once, and the tollowing day I went still 
nearer, and tried in vain to catch a glimpse 
of some of its inmates. That there were 
such I was confident, for the windows were 
opened, and at once seemed that the rose, 
in withering, uiust fall upon the floor with- 
in. 

At the side, looking towards the sea, I 
noticed that the blinds were closed in aan 
upper room, and the vines running riet in 
and out among their slats showed that there 
had been no attempt at opening tueim for 
al least Uhis Suminer, 

A longing (to open something of the inte- 
rior of the old house proved irresistible, 
and, returning tothe hotel, Ll made inquiries 
concerning it, and was told that it was 
owned by an elderly widow, a Mrs, Owen, 
who, with her granddaughter and one or 
two servants, were the only occupants, Mra, 
Owen’s son was in business away from the 
town, and, since the death of his wile—who 
had been a Freneb girl—his only child had 
been left in the care of ber grandmother. 

Did they ever take boarders? Weil— 
yes, and no. Toere had been one only a 
few vears ago, but since ber tragic end, 
probably no one had cared to board there— 
at least, no one had done so, 

My interest in the unknown lady was 
Straightway excited, but just then iy infor- 
mant was called away; and a little later, 
with a hope born of her words, I started out 
towards the old house once more, to find if, 
by any chance, Mrs. Owen might consent to 
take another boarder. ‘The desire for a 
favorable answer increased as I proceeded 
through the grounds, that wore an unuwiis- 
takable air of neglect; but there was none 
the less a chartn about the grase-grown 
driveway, the hedges overrun witha lux- 
urilance of honey-suckle, Whose sweet breath 
floated down to me as 1 appoachbed it. 

A piazza ran round the tront and one side 
of the house, and, as | went up the broad 
worn steps, I heard a clear voice singing a 
French song. 


| HAD BEEN ata hotel at Sunnyport for 


“Tre half-French granddaughter,’’ I 
supposed, lifting the tarnished knocker, 
which was of so studiedly frightful a de- 
sign as to look almost modern, 

The singing ceased, and a moment later 
there came, not from within, but from the 
Shelter of the woodbine, a little butterfly of 
a maiden of some tifteen or sixteen years, 
with dancing dark eyes and glowing 
cheeks. 

Her dainty white apron was filled with 
roses, and she held up one corner co- 
quettishly to keep from falling, as she came 
upto me with a pretty litte curtesy, and 
waited for ime to speak. : 

“Is Mrs, Owen in?” 1 asked. 

* Yes, Madame, she is in,”’ was the an- 
swer,. “Did Madam wish to see her ?”’ 

And as Madame did wish to see her, she 
was invited to a room quite in keeping 
with the exterior of the old house. 

My interview with Mrs. Owen was most 


Satisiactory, and Annette, the grand- 
daughter, whom 1 had already seen, was 
called toshow ime the cbainbers, that I 
might select from: among therm, 

Alter t round was ade, I had arly 
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the corner would be pleasant, though the 
blinds were closed, I believe.” 


Annette’s brizghteyesyavea quick,search 














ing glance before she said, 
ame wants not tLat room.”’ 

“And why?” 

“It ws the haunted chamber.” 

“I do not understand you,” I returned. 

Annette looked up wondering|ly. 

**Has Madame, then, not heard of the 
poor lady, Rowena?” 

No, I bad not peard of her. 

“Then Madame bas much to bear,” 

* Wasthatcbamberberroom?” ilasked; 
and at length, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was given over toa phantom, Annette un- 
locked the door, and I was allowed to enter 
and open the long-closed blinds, the girt 
meanwhile standing on the threshold, 
ready to start away at any sight or sound 
bordering on the supernatural. 

But nothing of the kind was seen or 
beard, and after an examination of the 
room and the views from the window, I 
inade known ‘my wish to appropriate the 
apartinent, with whatever phanioms it 
might produce, and Annette, with a gay 
little ripple of laughter, returned, “ Mad- 
ame is quite welcome to all the phantoms 
sive can find.” 

In due time I took possession of the 
room, and became a member of that already 
incongruous household. There was Mrs. 
Owen, with ber quiet ways, faded tace, and 
soit gray hair; pretty littie Annette, and 
Jake and Susanna, a middle aged man and 
his wife, who, in their own opinion, at 
least, had been the mainstay of the Owens 
tor the last ten years. But Annette and I 
were friends both before and until long 
alter I became acquainted with the story 
of Rowena.” 

Two or three years before my first visit at 
Sunnyport, there Shad been among other 
guests at the hotel a gentle:nap and his 
daughter from London, the former quiet, 
dignified, pleasant-faced, and in most re. 
aspects giving way to the wishes of bis 
daughter, a wiltul little beauty just out of 
her teens, 


And Rowena Sprague was charmed with 
the quaint old town, its broad streets lead- 
ing to unexpected nooks and corners, and 
the shimmering stretch of blue waters be- 
yond, One walk, in particular, became a 
favorite with her; it ied past the Owen res. 
idence, away troin the street, and down a 
pathway shaded by oak and pine to the 
water's edge ; not to the beach, where other 
paths would take them, but to a cliff rising 
perpendicularly trom the water. 

The July days were spent by Rowena in 
walks and drives, in watching the fishing 
sinacks and pleasure boats that dotted the 
bay, in floating dreamily over the waters, 
sometimes drifting idly with the tide, or 
setting out in a gay little yacht for a day’s 
picnicking at an island turther down the 
barbor, 

The young girl was the inspirer of most 
of these occasions, and the lite of the little 
parties who enjoyed thein, and when July 
gave place to August, and ber tather said, 
“Shall we not goon to the mountains, or 
home?” She answered, ‘Not just yet, 
please; it is s0 quiet here, so unlike the 
life we live at home, that I am another per- 
son, and one | enjoy more tLan my old 
self.’’ 

So through the hazy autumn days they 
stayed op. 

One of the other visitors at the hotel was 
a young artist, Felix Ware, who had yet to 
make for himself both fame and fortune, if 
such he were ever to possess, 

He had the delicate, sensitive features 
and dreamy brown eyes of the ideal artist, 
with atouch of that careless grace which 
ouly heightened their effect. 

Hie had been sketching in and round 
Sunny-pert for a few days before Mr. 
Sprague and his daughter arrived, and im- 
inediately his artist's eye was caught by 
the Symmetry and exquisite coloring of 
Rowena Sprague’s form and complexion, 

There were few other people in the house 
at the tine, and as they became acquainted, 
it seemed quite natural that she should 
becoine his companion in many of his 
sketching trips about the town or down the 
harbor, her father usually accompanying 
thein. 

For atime, the man failed to see that the 
secret of the charin the artist and his 
daughter professed to find in the old town 
was really in each other, but asthe time 
went on, be surmised the truth. 

Felix Ware sketched the young giri’s 
face, and painted it over and over ayain; 
but it was bari to tind a shade to match the 
golden hair, to give the right expression to 
the curve of the red lips, or the glance of 
the violet eves. 

Alter oue of his most satisfactory attempts 


“Ab! Mad. 


; he showed the result to her, at which sne 


only laughed, and declared that he bad not 
done her justice. 

He looked from ‘the painting to the 
merry, mocking face of the girl before bim, 
and answered, slowly, ‘*I have nit dove 
you justice. Noone could.” 

But he did not destroy the picture. 

Rowena was with him when he sketched 
the Owen residence, with its vine-colored 
piazza and porticos, and when from the cliff 
he drew the green little island duwn the 


| harbor, 


During one of these mornings he had told 
her what indeed there was no need of words 
to tell, so well she was assured of it, but in 
response she had said, ** You are mistaken, 


Mr. Ware; you adinire meas you do any 
ther sul)ject for a picture, but th s is all; 
and as for me,”’ ‘]l am st maiden 
at v 

x — ked at 

r so gra is ghed again, and 
lightly and spoke f something else. 

But atew days later, as they were com 
ing home from the cliff, he said, suddenly, 


** Rowena, you know it is true what I told 
you, and you do love ime?” 


She turned to him with white anger and 
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THE SATURDAY 








u . 
we fou can think as vou like,” she said ; 


“jt makes no difference to me.” 

“It makes no difference.”” He repeated 
the words as though hardly comprehending 
them, and after a pause said: “Then I am 
going sway soon—to-tmorrow. 1 shall 
never see you again—unless you tell ine to 
stay.”’ 

lle waited for ber to speak, but she did 
not, and he asked— 

“Shall 1 go ?”” 

“Yea,” she answered ; = 

The following morning wena said to 
her father— 

“Mr. Ware is going away to-day; he is 
to sail to Southgate ; let us go and see him 
otf.”’ 

‘The man was somewhat surprised, but 
his daughter spoke in so matter-of-fact 
a tone that be thought there could be no 
trouble anywhere, 80 together they started 
aown the shaded pathway tothe cliff, and 
as they reached it, a small sail-boat, in 
which sat Felix Ware and a bov was already 
floating over the sparkling water. 

Perhaps he expected Rowena to be at the 
cliff, for he turned towards it as she stood 
there. 

Sbe drew out her handkerchief and 
waved it to bim—hbe answered the signal, 
and looked for a moment away. With a 
sudden impulse the girl started and called 
his name, and standing at the edge of the 
rock, atretcbed out her arms towards bim. 

“Felix, come back !’’ 

W betuer he heard the call they knew not, 
but certain it was he turned again towards 
them, and standiny in the boat, waved his 
hat high above his head. 

towena hardly spoke as she and her 
father went back to the hotel, but a new 
look was in her face. 

A man from Southgate was to bring up 
tbe voat that night, and as Mr. Sprague 
made some mention of the fact, Rowena 
said, ** Perhaps Felix will come too,”’ 

But they had to wait till night to know; 
before thattime the news spread through 
the town that the young artist, on his way 
to Southgate, had been overtaken Jby a 
sudden squall, the boat had capsized, and 
it was thought ne muat have been stunned, 
as he was not seen to make any movement 
towards saving himself, but had sunk be- 
fore anyone could go to the rescue, 

The boy swain ashore, and toid the story, 
which was brought to Rowena that after- 
noon. 

A year passed, and again the Sunnyport 
botel was filled with visitors, 

Among thein was Rowena Sprague, this 
time without her father. 

The bright color was gone from her 
cheeks, the laugh from her eyes, where 
only a restless, glittering light remained. 

She often walked down to the Owen res. 
idence, and one day asked if she could be 
accommodated with board at the latter 
place, 

It was readily granted her, for Annette 
was charmed with the beautiful lady, and 
Mrs, Owen was g!ad tor ber granddaughter 
to have a companion younger than herself. 

Only Susanna shook ber head sad'y 
from the first, with the deciaration, ‘‘ The 
blessed lamb bas lost bis wits!”’ 

‘The painful fact was soon evident to all, 
but she was very quiet, giving little trouble, 
and so she remained at the Owens’, 

She would sit looking froin the windows 
of her room out over the way, and when 
any boat approached the pier would go 
down, “For 1] think Felix will come,’ was 
what she always said. Returning slowly, 
if any spoke to ker, she looked up absently, 
and then said, * He did not come to-day, 
but to-morrow ] atm sure will bring bim.” 

Yet to-morrow and to-morrow came and 
passed, and still she looked in vain. 

One day Susanna said to ber, ‘ Like 
enough be’s give up comin,’ honey.” 

Rowena looked at her wonderingly a 
moment, then she returned. **You dou’t 
understand, Felix will come—he said so, if 
I called him. 

Susanna wiped the tears from her eyes 
as she turned away, and po more was said 
about his not coming. 

When a storm came on, Rowena was 
more restiess, and walked from one win- 
dow to another, sometimes going out and 
down tothe cliff—coming back with ber gar- 
ments drenched with the rain and dashing 
Spray. 

She remained at Mrs. Owen’s through the 
suinmer, and until October's brilliant foli- 
age gave place to leafless branches against 
November's leaden sty. 

She spoke but litthe with the people in 
the house, but often in passing ber room 
tiey would hear her talking to herself, and 
Sometime a burst of laughter rang out that 
had in it nothing of merriment, but was 
sadder tar than Ler silence. 

One day early in November there had 
been rain since morning; it dashed fitfully 
against the windows now and then, and all 
but Rowena was glad to stay within doors, 
Towards night the wind rose higher, and 
the thick walls of the old house failed to 
Shutoutthe sound of its moaniag, or the 
deeper sounding of the sea, 

towena had been more restless than 





| sne must be treated with “‘respect,’’ or she 


USual through the day, and bac been out | 


several times, in Spite of Susanna’s remon- 
Slrane s, 
“He is coming—Felix 1s surely coining 


t> dav,”’ was what she answered the woinan 
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Ver the sea, 
“Yes, he is coming—eoming !”’ Jack heard 
her say. 
fuen her voice rose higher. “I will meet 


him at the cliff,” she cried, and disappeared 
from the window. ; 

A few moments later, Jack saw her come 
to the piazza and run down the ste 
towards the street. Hecalled her but she 
did not notice, and, with a vague forebod- 
ing, he started to foilow. 

She went rapidly on, taking the pathway 
to the cliff. Once or twice the sound of ber 
voice was blown back to him, and when, 
neariy breathiess, he approached the rock, 
Rowena stood on the verge, her arms 
stretched out as they had been once before. 

“I knew you would come!” Her voice 
was glad, exultant, and there was a imo- 
snents pause before she cried again, ‘You 
call we, Felix! Yes, I am coming!” 

A moment more, and, before Jack could 
reach her, she was gone. Where? But wo 
well he knew the only answer. 

A few hours tater, the bodv was found. 
The violet eyes were ck forever, and 
the bright hair clung around her like 
a winding-sheet, She was buried up by the 
little church. 

Strangers often heard her story, and vis- 
ited ber grave; but Susanna, with a super- 
stition that could not be overcoine, affirmed 
that when a storm caine on, if she 
the poor lady’s room, she could still bear 
the sound of a voice, broken now and again 
by a peal of wild laughter. So the cham- 
ber was closed, and !eft to itself. 


About a year after ny visit to Sunnyport 
while traveling between Lendon and Man- 
chester, the seat —— me was occupied 
by a grave, gray-haired gentieman whom 
fora while I regarded with only the halt- 
conscious interest one feels for a stranger 
seen in this way; but as he opened his 
watch to learn the hour, I noticed in the 
briet glance I had time to give it, a picture 
in the chasing opposite the face of the watch 
and at the sight I started witha new, sud- 
den interest in the gray haired man. Eager- 
ly I waited for him to open his watch again 
which, alter some balf or three-quarters of 
an hour, be did, and then I reached for- 
ward. 

“Pardon me, sir,’’ I said, “but the pic- 
tured face you have im your watch is a 
fainiliar one to me.” 

He turned in surprise, 

**Is it possible ?"’ he said. 

For answer, I took from my bag a little 
painting of Rowena Sprague, one given ine 
by Mrs, Owen, and which had been done 
by Felix Ware, and reacbed it to him. He 
regarded ita moment in silence, then ina 
voice of suppressed emotion, said: 

‘*Madam, tell me, where did you get this? 
It is the tace of my daughter.”’ 

Of courge I told him what there was to 
tell, and it was partiy from him, partly 
from gay little Annette, that 1 heard the 
story otf Rowena, 

——l ee 


THE “THEN” AND «NoW.” 





country wife, as her machine whirled, 

“that I sha’n’t stop to get dinner. I’! 
just open and warm up some essence of 
coffee on my oil stove. Dear me! how 
inuch there is to do in this world! I never 
have a minute to spare !”’ 

And indeed it does seein so, at times, to 
all of us, and those who have talked to 
very old people about the days of our 
grandmothers tnust wonder how the house- 
keeper of those days completed all her 
tasks, and will not wonder that the delicate 
women were 80 apt to die young. 

For a woman in moderate circumstances 
the daily tasks began when she awoke and 
called the maids or her daughters, usually 
by candle-light. And if the tire had not 
been carefully ‘‘covered”’ over night, the 
first operation was striking a light with flint 
and steel and tinder-box, 

A spark must fall on the tinder, and from 
this a spiral shaving could be lighted, 
Sometimes the tinder was damp; sometimes 
the wood was ‘“‘green;’’ soimetimes even an 
adept at spark-striking grew nervous, and 
there was nothing for it but to go to soine 
neighbor and borrow a shovel of coal. 

We once heard of an old lady who kept 
her tinder-box as a souvenir of the greatest 
trial of ber early housekeeping days, and 
who always declared that there was never 
so giorious an invention as the “lucifer 
match.”” 

To light a fire without flint and steel 
seemed almost a tniracie; and it is said that 
there were pious folk whose fancy associated 
the lucifer matches so closely with his 
satanic majesty, that they did not feel it 
quite right to use thern for many years. 

Almost everything used for food and 
clothing was raised on tie place. ‘The cloth 
was spun and woven, and made into bed- 
clothes, or wearing apparel for inen,women, 
and children by the house-tncther, in addi- 
tion to all ber cooking and washing for the 
fainily and the hired men. 

Her household maid was just as often as 
nota neighbor's daughter (out of a family 
where there were plenty of girls), who was 
quite willing to “take bold and do,.”’ But | 


|‘: so busv to-day,” said the little 


rode away on her high horse, with the 
remnark that, not veing obliged ww live out, 





and only doing it to accommmedate a friend, | 


| she didn’t intend to put up with any impu- 


dence. It was the :nistress of the bo:ine 
who was obliged to “putup”’ with that sort 
f thing at busy times. 
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“I knew he would come to-day!” | 


gathers of their little baby waists, 
And the visitors! One's soul quails at | 


the thought of what visitors could be in 
those days. Anyone you knew felt herself 
authorized to arrive at your house at ten 
o'clock in the morning, armed with knitt- 
lng work, to sit awhile; and though she 
might be almost a stranger and entirely 
uncongenial, no housekeeper who res 
ted herself could fail to u-ge ber tostay and 
dine. 

Dinner being over, it was incumbent on 
the hostess to urge staying to tea; and after 
teathbe torment must ve urged warinly to 
stay all night. Declaring she ‘never 
dreamed of doing such a thing,”’ the littie 
parcel that lay beside her hat would prove 
to contain short gown and nightcap. And 
it was within the possibilities that the visi- 
tor might remain several days. 

Things were polished it those days by 
band rubbing with a waxed cloth every 
inorning until mahogany grew darkly 
beautiful under its touch. Where there 
was silver it must shine. 

The Lest table-cloth must be ironed so as 
to bring its figures out. Nothing could be 
shirk in homes invaded by critics who 
were experts in all household matters; and 
Mrs. B. would have felt like drowning her- 
self in the well it Mrs, C. had been able to 
say she could write slattern with ber finger 
in the dust on her furniture; an awful 
slander, common at that period. 

And for all that work, many utensils— 
brooins, baskets, mops, c.—were made at 
home, and people moulded their own 
candles for daily use. In fact, in all coun- 
try places they made aimost everything 
they wore or ate, and had no more ex pecta- 
tion of a future in which everything could 
be bought ready-made than we have of 
travelling one «lay to the moon, 

And if one had prophesied a time when a 
woman could light an oil stove and warin 
up acup of coffee or tea, if she desired, or 
predicted the sewing tnachine, they would 
never have believed him. 

Ah, yes! our grandmothers were busier 
that we are; there can be no doubt of that. 

M. S. 


SounD TELEGRAPHY.—The system of 
sound yrs ge on A used by the people liv- 
ing on the border of the Gulf of Guinea, 
West Africa, is of interest as a primitive 
solution of the problem of cominunica- 
tion though sbort distances. Bertram 
Sparhawk telis in the“Scientific American”’ 
how the instrument is made, as lollows:— 

Take a log of bard wood, about two teet 
long and a loot in diameter. Plane off one 
side longitudinally to a surface four or five 
inches wide. In the centre of this surlace 
mark off an elongated and somewhat dis- 
torted CGireek cross. The longer arins are 
placed longitudinally. 

The transverse arins are three times as 
broad, and extend entirely across this sur- 
face. The natives dig out the wood within 
the outline of the cross, and froin that point 
gradually hollow outthe whole log. The 
sides, beginning at the centre, are trim:ned 
oft laterally toward the ends, which are 
rounded off. The instrument is now 
ready. 

it will be preceived that by the method 
above described we have a hollow drum 
with four tongues in the centre, each Yeing 
of a different thicknes, so as to produce a 
different sound when struek. 

Two pieces of bamboo, the size of a man’s 
wrist and about two feet long, are selected 
and stripped of the hard outside, so as to 
leave the soft, pithy portion for use. This 
bainboo is of a peculiar kind, [ree froin 
knots and solid throughout, 

With these sticks used in a proper 
manner on the four tongues of the drum, 
a combination of sounds is produced, 
whieh, is connection with tine as used in 
music, fortinsa pertect telegraphic language, 
readily understood by the initiated, the air 
being the transmitter. 

With this simple instruinent the natives 
of the Gulf of Guinea readiity cominuni- 
cate with each other for a distance of at 
least a mile on land and over a much 
longer distance by wather. 

Messages can be set long distances in a 
Bhort tiine by parties at different points 
passing them along froin one to another, 
The writer bas seen canoes coming down a 
river from the bush tnarkets signalling 
people in the town and giving and receiv- 
ing general news ata distance of fully three 
niles. 

esi alms 

EX PLosivKk Eoas.—A curious story 
comes from Yale College to thie eflect that 
an ostrich egg weighing about three pounds 
upon being pierced recentiy exploded in 
the hand of a scientific experimentalist, 

It not onty knocked him senseless, and 
wounded some of the bystanders, but blew 
out the windows, and removed an outhouse 
into the next field! 

It appears, according to the source froin 
which this story is taken, that such 6x pilos- 
jous are considered very common accideuts 
upon the Chinese const, 

Occastonally a vessel leaves a portion the 
Celestial E:npire containing a large supply 
ot eggs, Which in # week or two, Legin lo 
yo bad ina strange fashion. 

The ‘noment the shell receives a crack ,or 
is touched against another, it explodes. 

For the tirst fourteen dave of the voyage 





' these explosions are rare, but they g olf 
after that time at the rate of a dozen &a 
i minute. and resemble nothing suv inuchl as 


fire-works at a review 


Ir poses ey w ‘ 
At the sa 

that any c:nd ate for any pramt sf 
would care to have a three-pound African 
egg burst on the platforin just before he 
made his peroration. 


: 


: ‘y 


EVENING POST. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Since the recent earthquake shocks in 
Charleston, it appears that the health of that 
city has considerably improved. It is 
alleged that inany people experienced de- 
cided physical benefit upon the occurrences 
of these shocks, These disturbances were 
generally accompanied by tingling sensa- 
tions upon the ankles, legs, feet, and lower 
extremities, after which the sufferer felt re- 
lieved. One patient, who suffered sharply 
from rheuimatiam, was completely cured 
during the sbocks ; and another, who had 
for many years been depressed, nervous, 
and entirely unable to attend to business, 
regained his tormer activity and energy. 
Perhaps in the course of a few years the old- 
tashion@i medical reecription, couched in 
quaint Latin, will altogether superseded 
by a modern formula, and will read, ‘*The 
patient must take an earthquake every 
three days.” 


A funny story ia being told of two Rus- 
sian noblemen and a favorite Parisian 
actress, Both of the Russians were suitors 
for the lady's siniles, aod both seemed to be 
equally esteemed by her. It appears that 
in Russia, as wellas in many other coun- 
tries, a lock of bair is considered a signal 
pledge of tender passion. Mdlie. Alice 
glories in the possession of auburn ringlets, 
and would not part with one of them for 
less than aduchy. Her Russian admirers, 
the Count de L. and the Baron de M., both 
happened to have hair of the same golden 
hue as that of their common love. Each 
begged a tress of ber bair in exchange for a 
lock of his own; to which the charming 
creatore readily assented; and, without 
touching 4 single hair of ber head, cun- 
ningly inanaged to eflect an exchange of 
parcels by which each gentleman received 
acurl of his rival's capillaries. The count 
now wears the baron’s hair next Lis heart, 
and the baron sleeps with the count’s scalp- 
lock under his pillow. 





An analysis ofthe English marriage re- 
turns for the past twel.e months shows 
sone curious and interesting facts. Decade 
by decade the marrying age in England ap- 
pears to be advancing. Men who, during 
the past veneration, proposed atthe age of 
five-and-twenty now allow themselves to be 
tive-and-thirty before they ask a woman to 
be their wife. The carliest to marry are 
wniners, factory hands, laborers, and = artie- 
ans, the great majority of whom take upon 
themselves the responsibilities of tmatri- 
mony before they attain their majority in 
Inany cases, This means that they are 
courting when they are sixteen or seven- 
teen vears old, and therefore, that they con- 
tribute to the solidarity and wealth of the 
State at a period of life when those, suppeo- 
sititiously above them in status, are living 
a somewhat selfish and indolent single life. 
Shoemakers, tailors, and shopkeepers come 
next, most of thiw class marrying before 
they are tive-and-twenty years old. Next 
come comercial clerks, and, curiously 
enough, farmers, who ponder over life's 
most serious and responsible step a little 
longer. 


As regards wealth the United States 
ranks first among the nations of the world. 
In revenue, France, Great Britain and Ire- 
land and Germany are ahead of her, piac 
ing this country fourth. In expend ture 
she ranks eighth. Inthe amount of debt, 
France, the United Kingdom, Kussia aod 
Italy are tar ahead of this country. In re 
garde to commerce only three nations, the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France are 
ahead of us. The United States have tore 
miles of railroad and telegraph tines thao 
any other nation, The army of the United 
States, if placed on a war footing, would be 
excelled in nummbers by cnly one nation in 
the world—France. On «4 peace focting the 
ariny of this country ranks below HLussia, 
Italy, China, France, Germany, Austria, 
India, the United Kingdom, Turkey, Spain, 
Switzerland, Holland, Mexico, Belgium, 
Sweden, Japan, Denmark, Portugal, tiie 
Dutch East Indies, and Pers a Thus, by a 
single anomaiy, the richest country in the 
world, keeps asinaller standing ariny than 
the Duteb Fast Indies and tmany lispover- 
ished and unimportant countries. Sie bas 
no eflective coast fortifications, and only 
three mnodern slips of war. 





The Interstate Coumerce Hill is the re- 
sultofan earnest effort on the partof Con 
gress to set so1ne mmetes and bounds favor- 
ing the right of the pul) ie touciing the vast 
railway traffic of this Gountry. It requires 
that all charges for the transportation of 
treight and passengers siiall be “reasonable 
and just.’’ It proliibite preference of, (FU le- 
Criminations against, persons or localities 
by “special rate, rebate, drawback or other 
device.” I forbids “a greater gross charye”’ 
for asbort thana long haul of treight or 
passeuyers OGer lie MAING 11:6 “under sub- 
stantially similar circumstances.”’ It pro. 
hibits “powing’’ by competing lines, Each 
comppany inust make its rates public, and 
give ten days’ notice of any change, For 





violations of the law each corporation is lia- 
bie. Persons injured may ovllain datnayes 
and the officers be fined. A beard «! fiv 
TOULINIeSOnerS 8 to rage re int Lise 1b:ATi- 
ayerment of railway r rati ” ves 
ta . " ‘ 
4 - ~ ~ 
altent Lot au t 
| jea Of the arbitrary ana utrag* * + 
tice that bas been suflered | ‘ as 
ithe matter of freight trans rtatis 
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Dur Uoung F olks.. 


BY HM. B. PD. 


OUNNIE, what's Father Christmas 
like?” 
, “Dunne: 1 never seed biin,”’ Johonie 


replied fretfuily, “but be must bea bad old 
man, for it's always cold and frost and snow 
avd miserable when he comes," 

“That's because Le don't like Hungry 
Hivilow way,” Kitty said, thoughtfuily. 
~ "Tosn't a nice place, is it?” 

“No, it isn’t: it’s horrid,” Johnnie re- 
plied, energetically. _# 

“Toen why do we live here?” Kitty 

restioned. “Why don't we live upon the 

ll where the sun shinesall day, and the 
gardens are full of fruit and flowers, aod 

sve nice curtains on the windowa? And 
why doesn't granny ever get us anything 

to eat? I should like a big alice of 
bread and treacle, Jounnie, white bread 

{ prown-biack treacie !"’ 

“I'd sooner bave jatwn,’’ Johnnie sald, 
with avery superior air, “When I grow 

to be a man, I'll go to eea like father, 

11 'il bring you home lots of good things, 

whkettull of cakes and puts,and pies and 
sn too, Kitty.” 

Yes, butit'il be along tine before you 

= big as father, and I’m eo hungry 

doletully," and #9 cold 


Pl ty said, 
foe poor little lassie shivered as she 
lrew cliower to the few sinouldering pieces 
wood on the bearth, and spread ber blue, 
bed little flogers over the embers, 
sne wasonly six, andsuch a tiny mite, 
th a wise, careworn jittle face, great dark 
es that always looked hungry and eager, 
fa quantity of rough yellow bair tui 
{over ber forehead, 
lohbonie, her brother, was eight, two 
ears older than Kittv, though he dia not 
. tueh Digger or stronger, 
fie two ecbildren were alone in the cot- 


tage. ‘Their grandmother, with whom they 


ved, had been oul since the early imorn- 
wirying to earn some money vy selling 
y in the neighboring town for Christ- 

ss Jeoorations, 
fuey were very, very poor, for old Mra, 
lhruce was alinost crippled with rheuma- 


tam, and the children were too voung tw do 


wiything but pick up wood and chips to 
heep them waru while the granule was out 
‘ lav seeking for work, 
fue ebildren’s mother was dead, and 
fatuer, a sailor, bad sailed for China 
iriv three years before, 
i otwelve months he sent home the 
iter part of bis pay regularly to his 
ther, for the support of his children, but 
ssp Was supposed to have been Jost in 
CiUlna seas, with every soul on board, 
i Mrs. Brace and her two grandchildren 
struggle on as best they possibly 


ine by One tnany litthe comforts van- 
jsied frou) their cottage, and at last they 
were foreed to leave it, as they could no 


ger pay their rent, and inove to a 

, edtumbled down litthe cottage not 
»bDigyer than abut, io a low, tnarshy, 
ealthyv spot, about aille from the vil- 


It was called Hungry Hollow because 
e who ilived there were always 
ry, and too poor to live auyvwhere 


(oo tuat particular Christinas Eve Jobn- 

“4s very bad apirita. The snow was 

jeep for gathering sticks, and only a 

aw remained in toe corner, just enough to 

' 4 blaze to waru) Door graunle when 
soe cane bome cold aud weary. 

] the affernoon there came a sudden 
gstvowerofsieet, and as the crazy 
the collage blew open, a gentieman 

rut ln to seek Bheller, 
ta 1 stand nade tiil the storin 
a kind, cheertul voice, 
preiite’y pointed to the only 


‘ entiewss sat down, and jooked 

lie see ned surprised at 
fthe place, and bv a few 
us jearned all their litie bis 


iv rive 


i r aeryv « 


Kitty grew eonfilential at onee, and told 
tin rihougtts about Father Christinas, 
ier as lo what be was like, 
‘ ever seen hin theo ?"’ the 
eisall Asked Kitts v. 
No, be don’t care t) come to this place, 
iis tee cold,” Nitty maid decidedly. 
“ile piaces and good things, 
lle visite poor places too, sormetiines, and 
miforts liltie cuildren that are cold and 
ingrv, if tuev're good,” said the gentie 
an pleasantiv ; perbape be tuay pay you 
s Visit Gboetrtyht.”’ 
“Jroes be ever have tea °"’ Johnnie asked 
‘ “Oh, if be does come perhaps he 
ut bring grannie sone tea !"’ 
\‘ler a few minutes the storm: passed 


loves 


oe geotieman said ‘wood-bye,” and 
~ f he met Father Christuias any- 
r the road, to send him at once to 
of w.,and not forget some tea 
- r was great ex 
P 
" the ,ia 
= « t 
- “ at & 
names » ‘ ‘ ‘ 
eo - ‘ i 4 
A{uiv, go * r the larder 
_ “ al Ble 4 nivVve j 
1] ’ 
. s Sct ge to tlie 
, +4 Vas a ‘ 


THE SATURDAY 


Sucb hurrying and whispering and sug- 
gesting and rushing about, such sallies to 
the kiteben and larder and jam-closet, such 
turning out of wardrobes in search of warin 
frocks and shoes and socks for Kitty, such 
peals of werry laughter, as Eric put on bis | 
white beard, and high-crowned bat, aud | 
threw a large cloak over Lis shoulders, and | 
marched up and down the rooin with @ bag 
on bis back, threw it down on the middle 
of the flour, and showed them bow be | 
would act as Fatver Christinas. 

Just in the twilight Eric set off on his 
visit to Hungry Holiow, accompanied by a 
servant to carry the bag till be got near the 
cottage, for it was too heavy even tor) bis 
stroug young shoulders, 

There was a faint gleain of light froin the 
little window, for grannie had returned, 
and the last few sticks were Liazing to wari 
ber chilled fingers. 

Both the children wore cowering over the 
blaze, cne on each side of ber, when they 
were startied by a joud knock at the door, 
and a gruff voice said— 

“Does Mra. truce live here?” At the | 
samme moment the latch was lifted, and in | 
stepped such a figure as the children had | 
never even imagined, inuch less, seen, be- 
tore. Anold, old man with snowy hair, | 
asnowy beard, along cloak covered with 
snow, and such a bag on his shoulder, The 
children and grannie all stared in sheer | 
amazement as the contents of the bag were | 
laid on the table one after another, the old | 
saying all the time in a deep voice, *Christ- 
inas presents tor all! Merry Christias for | 
ali!" } 

When the bag was quite empty, he put 
the little paeket of money into grannie’s | 
hand, and burried away without waiting for | 
a word of thanks. 

W ben at last all the good things were ex- 
amined, the children Jaughed and danced 
about, and then cried with deligit at hav- 
ing actually seen Father Clristinas, 

Of course grannie knew better, but she 
did not explain to the children just then, 
only desired thein to be sure when they 
gaid their prayers, to thank Giod for having 
sent them such a kind friend in their sore 
need. 

The vext day Fcric and his father went 
down t» Hungry Hollow, and then grannie | 
found ber tongue, xand thanked Mr, Bert- | 
rain #0 Dively, that he felt sure she was a | 
respectable old body, and resolved to do 
soinething to help oer, and perbaps find 
something for lithe Johnnie to doin the 
garden in the spring, and Kitty was to go 
school, 

And while they were talking avout these | 
things who should arrive but the postman, 
It took bima long time to reach Hungry 
Hollow that morning, he bad 80 many | 
Christinas cards to deliver. 

But it was notacard he brougiit to old 
Mrs. bruce, buta letter from a long lost | 
son, who had been shipwrecked in the | 
Cuina seas, and kepta prisoner for a long 
tine, but was now free and on his way 
howe, 

‘Then, indeed, there was joy and gladness 
in the cottage, aud grannie’s old eyes yrew 
bright, and ber rbeuinatisin seemed to van- 
ish as if by magic, as she bustied about to 
wake everything neat for fatuer, and when 
he came,and Mr. Bertrain found tiat be 
Was a steady. industrious man, he oflered 
hin asgituation on one of lis faruis, witha 
neat couifortable cottage to livein. William 
Bruce accepted the situation gratefully, for 
he had bad quite enough of the sea 

Soon they left Hungry Hollow ; and now 
the chiluren yo to school, grannie sits by 
the fire in her old easy chair and kuits 
socks all dav, whieh Mr. Bertram inanazes 
tu dispose of for her. 

Williaus Bruce is becoming quite atrusted 
servant, and thev all date their Lappiness 
from the day that Master foric cains as 
Father Christinas to Hungry Hollow. 

—_ > —_-——- —- 


THROUGH THE SNOW. 
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| BY F. B BLisON. 
| 
| y OOD-BY FE, Jack ; take care of Harold 

( ana yourself too. I don't half like 
| I your going to school this afternoon.” 
| “Dong vou be afraid, tmother,’’ replied 
Jack, cheerily. ‘You can see there is no 
more snow tocome, and 1 inight !ose the 
prize if I stopped at home. Char.ie Moure 
issure to go. (rood-bye, mothber.”’ 

So the bove trudged off side by side, and 
} alter Watching them out of the yar jen, Mrs, 
Barton turned away from tue window and 
tried to think all was right. 

A severe snowstorm bad core on during 
the night, and she had kept the boys at 
home from schoo! during the morning; but 
| Jack begyed so bard to be allowed to go in 
the aflernoon that his motber did not like 
to refuse, 

Lessous were ended at four, and the was. 
ter hurried the boys off, ~* 

‘No, no," be cried, as several snowba!l!s 
were thrown, ‘do that to-inorrow morning. 
lt is getting dark, and ifthe snow came on 
‘gain some of you night get into troul 
Now then, Jack Barton, are you not ready? 





Y 1 bave tarther to go than any ne, Thou't 
KO acro@s tue helds; the road isa littie fa 
tuer, Dut it is safer 
Hialf a dover ys acoomi pap t hhar 
at as « a 
| ° 
_ 
s 
s 
iA ee x n re 
~ ‘ ‘ - 
iidrog. 
“Here isthe stile SA Jack, s ' , 
} n 
suddenly ‘*] realiy t kw git t , 


| guide us, as she 


| eyes bandaged ? 


| your eyes and try to blow out the candle, 


|help, but the blinding snow so0 deadened 


EVENING POST. 


“Mr. White said we had better not,”’ re- 
plied Harold. “Yet it does seein & pity, for 
it is alinost a straight line to our bouse. 

“And mother is sure to put the lamp to 
always does after dark, . 


dded Jack, putting one foot on the stile. 
go Oe . .f i over, and be- 


So the #illy boys scrambler 
gan walking across lle field. In less than 
Len minutes they found out their mistake. 


They sank above their boots at every step, 

and the footprints which had been visible 

in the morning were bow filled up with 

snow, even if the darkness of night bad not 
eady come OD, 

awe bed better go back to the road,”’ 

said Harold, nalf solbing. 

“Don’t ery old boy, we wili get out of 
this in no time.”’ ‘ 

The tone was cheery enough, but Jack's 
heart sank when, after turning around and 
plodding through the snow for Bone time, 
he was obliged to own that he could not 
tind the stile. 

Just then a piercing scream sounded 
through the darkuess. It finished up poor 
Harold's stock of courage, and Lhe clung to 
Lis brother in au agony of fear. ; 

What could the poor boys do? Thick 
darkness surrounded them, and a perfect 
storm of snow was falling which threatened 
to cover them entirely if they stood still for 
auy length of time. 

“Cheer up, Harold. Let us walk straight 
on; we tust get to the hedge at ijast.”’ 

iiave you ever tried to walk with your 
f Puta lighted candle ona 
table, go tothe end ofthe room, stand ex 
actly in a line with the table, then tie up 


You wiil find it a difficult matter. 

Hlow much more difficult, then, to go 
straigit on in afield deep with snow, and 
pitch dark ? 

“There's the light,’’ cried Harold, pre- 
sentiy. “I tuld you mother would put it 
ready.”’ 

‘The hope put new life into the children’s 
weary limbs, and they ploided on towards 
the light, little thinking where it was lead- 
ug them. 

‘They bad only gone a few yards when 
anotherery for help rang through the air, 
It was #0 close that Jack instinctively drew 
back astep or two, but he recovered his 
courage quickly. 

“What geese we are, Harold,”’ he said. 
“Somebody is in trouble; I believe it was 
agirl's voice. Let us see if we can find 
her,” and putting his hands to bis mouth, 
he shouted out as loudly as he could,**where 
are you ?” 

The only answer was another cry for 


the sound,that it was iimpossible to aay how 
far of} the speaker was, 

“We must try to find ber Harold. 1 be- 
lieve some girl has tallen down. We are 
boys, you kuow, and there are two of us; 
shall we try to save her?” 

Harold’s only answer was to cling more 
tightly to his brother's hand. 

Jack telt that he was to blaine for the 
danger they were in, and being a noble- 
hearted boy, be longed to save his brother 
and to rescue the unknown person, Whose 
cries grew feebler and feebler. 

lie was tired enough himself, but he 
nade a desperate effort, choked back the 
tears wiich would rise iu lis eyes, and said 
iriniv— 

“Harold, suppose it is Maggie who has 
comme to meet us aod fallen down!” 

The words acted like inagiec on the 
younger boy. 

“Let us go; only do keep the lamp in 
Siglit,’? be said. 

liand in band the brothers stepped on 
through the suow, but suddenly they came 
toastandstill. Witha loud cry of terror 

Jack fell to the yround with one leg in 
water. 

“Ttisthe mill streain, Harold,” he cried, 
“We bave been following the light at the 
mill, Hold ine tight, Haroid, or 1 shall 
fail in.’ 

fue curren? was so strong that it | 
required au eflort to drag even oneleg out | 
ofit. The boys were so absorbed with 

? 


r thijstor 





unes, tuat they did not notice | 
that it bad left ofl snowing, neither did they | 
reiwembver tue UUKDOWN stranger, till they 
li vie cry for help. Young | 
4s Hlarold was, lie realized uow What might 
be Lie inatter, ‘ 

*Perlaps some one else has got into the 
Stream, he said. ‘Look! it has left oft 
showing ; perbaps we suall beable to tind 
her now.’’ 

“Ww # must bot Walk lLere, though. Let us 
feel our way with our lands,” 

So they feit their way, crawling by the 
si-le Of the streain, till Jack's baad touched 
a face, 


ri ‘ 
CAT MLE jee 


“What can we do, what ein we dv ?” 
er:ed Jack. , 

Then with an enormous effort he dragyed 
Urst one leg and then the other out of 1 1e 
streain, aud then sank fainting by tue 


Wo nau be had rescued, 
Pogr littt Harold, after trying in vain to 
r se Lids brother, shouted and sereamed 
‘ ‘ S ttilachit His voice traveled far- | 
rhow thatthe snow-storun had cease i. 
for yw the iniiler and his soy 


ine,”* pleaded Harold 


i) is t 
v 
ness, } 
i i { tiers Weresalfe in their own 5 
‘ren learned that their 
. ferow tu xious about them and 
et thei across the tield She 
{ nd but for lac ‘sy 


| cows, thelr chief support, 
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bravery would probably have died from ex. 
posure to the icy water. As it was, she was 
laid up for some time ; and whenever Jack 
noticed ber pale lace he used to think to 
a ape » 

“If I bad only kept to the right 
should have been home by ies oan ae 
and inother would not bave started to 
weet US. 

ee 


SAVED BY A SONG, 





N a far away Tyroiese valley lived little 
Elsa, in a log chalet, alone with ber old 
grandfather. Frowning precipices ep. 

circled the narrow strip of in Ow that 
bordered the rushing stream flowing froiw 
the giants of suow and rock towering into 
the sky all around, , 

ut old Franz was getting old, and Elsa 
had to help him to till the little plots of 
Indian corn and millet round the chalet, 
and when the sheaves were ripe, to bang 
them uptodry upon wooden staves with 
brauching arms, which made the fields 
look as if peopled with scarecrows, 

She had to drive the cows to the upland 
pastures and to make the cheeses which 
every week, old Franz carried ina basket 
ou his back down the valley, to sell at the 
nearest Village. 

But when her work was over, she would | 
have been very dull in the evenings, while 
her grandfatuer sat and dozed in his arm. | 
cuair, but fur the companionship of her pet 
vullfinch, with his glossy head and back 
and his brick-dust-colored waistcoat, ; 

The grandfather bad orought bim back 
a8 a presentto Kisa, when he was quite a 
young bird, and the latter’s kindness soon 
tained bim so that he would eat out of her 
hand, 

Then his education began; and on long 
winter evenings, when the wind roared | 
through the forest and the river raged past 
the hut, old Franz would pull out his clari. 
onet, aud by the lightof the wood fire teach 
Bullie to pipe. : 

Atter inuch time and patience had beef 
expended on him, one day, to bis little mis- 
tress’s delight, he whistled through the 
Austrian National Hymn, ‘God save Franz 
the Ewmperor,’’ without a inistake, 

Eisa was never dull now, for there was 
always soine new tune to be taught Bullie, 
and she and tue bird became inseparable, 
And thus, when one Suuday morning, ear- 
ly, slie and her grandfather, both of them 
dressed in their best, started over the moun- 
tain to the feast at linst, sue tied up Bul- | 
lie’s cagein a handkerchief, and took him | 
with ber, 

‘The streets of Imst were crowded with 
peasants in holiday dress proceeding to the 
outdoor stage, where was perlormed the 
annual religious play. 

The rool was the blue sky, the back- 
ground the snow peaks; and Elisa sat and 
listened, open-inouthed, to the qualnt mix- 
ture of Old Testament story and aucieut 
legend, 

Dinner followed at}F rau Luia’s,a cousin's, 
after wuich Bullie hopped out ol the cage 
and went through his performances, His 
Surill potes rang out into the street, and 
Meichoir the peddler came, and takiog him 
on his finger, listened critically. 

Melchoir dealt in every sort of ware, and 
Was a great traveler, knowing every vil- | 
lage and valley in the district, aud some- | 
tiineseven going as far as Innsbruck or | 
Munich, 

*Phat’s a fine bird of yours, Father Franz! 

I don’t mind giving you ten florins for Liu! 
W hat do you say ?” 

Poor Eisa gave a little ery of disimay, but 
= relleved to hear her grandiather re- 
py 

‘Gold won’t buy him, friend Melchior, 
thank you. He's iny little maiden’s pet.” 

A lew weeks later winter set in, with un- 
usual violence of storm and rain, aud | 
brought dire misfortune to Bisa 

Her grandiather was confined to bed with | 
rheuimatisin, and the river rising suddenly 
In the night, and flooding the valiey, car- 
ried off their crops, aud drowned the two 








Tue dainp and auxiety wade the old man 
so lll, that Kisa became quite anxious. 
Cheir food and their money were exbausted 
aud there was no more milk to make ciieeses 
for sale. 

Elsa was at her wits’ end what to do, 
When a cheery pipe from Bullie reminded 
her of Melchoir’s words. If stie sold the 
bird, she could procure medicine and food | 
lor her graudlatuer. 

But it was a bitter wrench and the tears 
rolled down her cheels, and wetied bu:- 
lie’s glossy coat, as, taking biui from bis 
cage, sue pressed Lim to ber lips fora last 
Kiss, 

Tuen she told ber grand/father she was off 
to linst to buy provisions. 

luere wasa iull in the storm, but the 
mountains were swathed in a cotton-wevl- 
like fog, as the brave littie maiden asceud- 
ed the winding path. ; 

Struggling on in terror, a rift in the midst 
showea ier sbe was utterly lost, and on the 
brik of a yawning previpice. 

Overcome with fatigue and fear, :!sa a 
unhue 


t 


to the ground, hiding Buliie’s cage 
ler cloak, and gave nersel! up for jost 
It was nearly nightfall when two woo 


' 


culters, sent by her anxious granudfataer te 
Rear for er, Cal gr ug their W4) 
r A yt WW ss 
» t } t pad > , 
itu tue ward Shelter vi bis pyv' 
Inistress, whom they found iving 
SClOUS IN A tMOSt perilous spot. , P 
Thus had the tittle bird saved Eisas t 
" ° real 
i need not say that none ever “res 








braln of Sseiliny t 


bulifiacu. 
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THE KING’S HOMECOMING, 





BY F. T. 





‘Oh, why are you waiting, children, 
And why are you watching the way?’ 

**We are watching because the folks have said 
The king comes home to-day— 

The king on bis prancing charger, 
In his shining golden crown, 

Oh, the bells will ring, the glad birds sing 
When the king comes back to town,”’ 


**Run home to your mothers, children: 
In the land is palin and woe, 
And the king, beyond the forest, 
Fights with the Paynim foe,*’ 
**But, *’ said the little children, 
‘*The fight will soon be past, 
We fain would wait, though the hour be late, 
Ile will surely come at last.*’ 


So the eager children waited 
Till the closing of the day, 

Pill their eyes were tired of gazing 
Along the dusty way; 

But there came no sound of musie, 
No flashing golden crown; 

And tears they shed as they crept to bed, 
When the round red sun went down, 


But at the hour of midnight, 
While the weary children slept, 
Was heard within the city 
The voice of them that wept: 
Aloug the moonlit highway 
Powards the sacred dome, 
Dead on his shield, from the well-fought fleld 
Twas thus the king came home, 


_— —_  - <> —_—— 
BIRTHPLACES OF THINGS. 


The records of former or present local 
eminence in manufactures are scattered 
broadcast over the, speech of everyday. 
Damask cloth and damask sword blades 
recall the fame of the skilled workmen of 
Damascus ;gauze recalls that of the weavers 
of Gazain Palestine; and muslin proclaims 
the industry of Mosul, on the Tigris. 

Calicut in India and Nankeen in China 
have given names to eotton fabrics. 
Fustian, frem Fustat, speaks of Egyptian 
industry, though our learned pundits are 
still doubtful whether carpet is a contrac. 
tion of “Cairo tippet’”’ or tapestry. Mo. 
rocco, China, Japan, and Cashmere are 
the common names of their respective 
manufactures of leather, porcelain, lac- 
quered work, and fine cloth. 

Ilolland as a name of linen, and Hol- 
lands as a name for gin, tell their tale about 
the Netherlands. Cambrai and Arras, in 
the north of France, boast of their old skill 
in cambric and arras. AJl delft is not now 
made in Delft, in Holiand, noris all duffel 
spun at the place of that name near 
Antwerp, nor all shalloon at Chalons in 
France. 

Sedan is as familiar for its cloth which is 
used to cover chairs as for the great capi- 
tulation of the Franco-Prussian army. 
Millinersand mantua makers had their 
headquarters in the Italian towns of Milan 
and Mantua; Irish frieze rivals the original 
stuff from Friesland, while coaches now 
derive nothing but their name from the 
Ifungarian village ot Kotsi. Pistols have 
taken the place of daggers that weie once 
inanufactured at Pictola, now Pistoja, in 
Italy; bilboes* and WHudibras’s ‘Toledo 
trusty’’ still remind usin our literature of 
the Spanish steel] manufactories of Bilbao 
and Toledo; and we cannot call a shoe- 
maker acordwainer without remembering 
the old repute of the leather of Cordova. 

Gingham and lockram have spread 
widely the names of their birthplaces, 
Guincamp and Locrenan in Brittany. The 
latter place is named aiter St. Renan, our 
St. Ronan. 

More recently Bayonne has given name 
tothe bayonet; Landau, in Bavaria, to the 
vehicle so designated; Carron, in Stirling- 
shire, to the carronade; Paramatta, in New 
South Wales, to the cloth so called; and 
Bouginal in Algiers, to bongies, or wax 
candles, Artesian wells abounded in the 
old French province of Artois, and still 
preserve its name. 

Two others provinces, Champagne and 
Burgundy, are equally well preserved in 
the names of their distinctive yields of 
Wines, depart- 


despite all new-fangled 


mental arrangements. Creature comforts 

of this kind have astrong tendency to cling 

to the place of their nativity, as is evi 
- 1 hie name f Dut 


A 


Wines than for the birds that 


from them. 
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to the front in roses and damascene or 
damson plums; cherries and chestnuts 
carry us back to the ancient towns of 
Cerasus and Castana in Pontus, Asia; quinces 
have disguised their derivation from 
Gydonia, a town in ancient Crete, and 
peaches hide the original form of their 
name as the fruit of *‘the Persian tree.”’ 

Guelder roses are from Guelderland in 
Holland, and Bergamot pears from Bergamo 
in Italy. Gailoway and Shetland are in 
every one's mouth as applied to ponies; 
Bantam, in Java, celebrates its breed of 
diminutive poultry. 

Guinea, Turkey, and India are in high 
vogue in common speech, though their 
tame is partly won on false issucs, Guinea 
has rightly given name to the now 
antiquated coin, because much gold was 
brought to the first Mints from the Gold 
Coast; and to guineafowls, which are 
indigenous to Africa; but guinea-pig is a 
misnomer. The name should be guiana- 
rig, for the animal was first brought from 
South America, Turkeys are wrongly 
referred to the country of ‘hat name, as 
they are by the French and Germans to 
India, for they are reaily indigenous to 
America. 

Similarly all the aboriginal 
America were called by the early navigators 
Indians, from an imagined connection 
between America and India. 
Belgium claims the rights of paternity over 
all mineral wells. Orreries of the solar 


system, are so called from the first one hav- 





tribes of 


Spa in 


ing been constructed under the direction of 
Charles Boyle, Earl of Orrery, in County 
Cork. 

Sandwiches are named from having been 
the favorite refreshment of the fourth Earl 
of Sandwich at the gaming table. 

There is truly ‘‘a@ main mystery’’ in 
names, but he who would fully exhaust the 
subject would be sent as a bore to Cov- 
entry, whose vogue a6 a place of banish- 
ment has proved inexplicable to the most 
ingenious inquirers.” 

- > * 

“THERE are persons who get a fixed and 
permanent feeling of tiredness of life. And 
so they ought,’’ says 4 certain eminent phy- 
sician. ‘They live for themselves—exist 
solely to gratily their sensual selves. They 
are an antmated frivolity, an empty and ir- 
ritating giggle, capable of little more than 
vacuous mirth, of loving blue china, or go 
ing to Saratoga, or ceaselessly spinning 
round on the whirligig of fashion. Their 
own essential littleness is the cause of their 
weariness; their frivolity is the mother cf 
their exhaustion, ‘Man,’ said the ancient, 
‘isthe measure of the universe,’ therefore 
the less the man, the less his universe—the 
greater the man, the greater his universe.”’ 

—_—— 


Brains of Bold, 


Self-love easily dupes conscience. 

Happiness is not confined to any sphere 
of life, 

Friendship is 4 goldew coin that bright 
ens W.oth the using 

God never tempts men Me proves fis 


Chosen servat 


Great efforts from great motives is the 


beet definition of a happy fe 
The map with the most advice has al 
vavs the least «mall chai 


The terror of being thought poor has 
been the ruin of thousand, 

The easiest labor i# 4 burden to him who 
has no motives for performing it. 

It weare God's children we need not 
fear the development of Hie 4 yrdence, 

What renders the vanity of others in- 
supportable is that it wounds our own, 

1'o license a wrong is to turn moral prin- 
ciple over to Its enemies for crucifision, 

Tere we a8 cloquent as angels » shoul 

Were loquent as angels, we should 

please some more by listening Uian by taiking. 


It is not unusual for tie wor'd to reject 


the volee of truth, because Ile tones are strange 
The stream of life forks, and religion is 
Apt to run ion one banne and af in another 
The way of implicit obedience to God is 
way of safety and ble ~The Lord » 
In f i ft | 
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 -Femininities. 


The truest self-respect is not to think of 
self. 

A circle of rubies forms the newest en- 
gagement ring. 

Every one has a besetting sin to which 
he or she retaras. 

Itisa Georgia man whois living hap- 
pily with wife No, 4 

Dr. Kate I. Kelsey holds the office of 
City Physician in Menomonee, Wis. 

Cuff buttons are small and flat, and ob. 
tride themselves ae little as possible. 

A woman has just died in Cuba, alter 
much hesitation, at the age of 14 years. 

Seven hundred and twenty-one diamonds 
make the Empress of Japan s happy woman. 

The name of a woman who died in Kast 
Frechold, N.4., the other day was Willlampe Anto- 
nides, 

It you would know what is said of you 
in your absence, consider whatis sald of others in 
your presence, 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone got lost in a fog 
in London the other evening, aud were guided home 
by a policeman, 

Hannah Battersby, the fattest woman be- 
fore the public, weighs 72 pouads. She eats half a 
pound of candy dally, 

It is not a misfortane for a young lady to 
lose her good name when a nice young gentiemau 
gives bera better one, 

O, woman! in ordinary cases so mere a 
nortal, how in the greatand rare events of life dost 
thou swelliute the sagele! 

It ts the coroner's verdict which attri- 
butes the death of a Chicago woman to ‘‘an excessive 
indulgence in confectionery.’ 

‘‘Eyesology’’ 1s now chronicled as fash 
iou’s latest fad, and it meane the telling of charac- 
ter from the color of the eyes, 

A helping word to one in trouble is often 
like aswiteh ona ralirvad track-—bat one inch be- 
tween wreck and emouoth-rolling prosperity. 

A Boston paper recently published a com- 
munoteation on ‘The Model Witte,’ and 9,100 Boston 
husbands swore neat mornuivg that they wrote it 


The burmese boy who misses his edu 
cation is looked down upou a4 ho better than @ gir, 
there being no schools tor female children in BKur- 
mah, 

Among the latest developments of wo- 
man'scapacity in tusinessis a2 Woman's National 
lacture bareau, which has ite beadquartere tn Chi- 
cago. 

en: Perley Poore makes a scandalous al- 
leygation, te wit, That enuff-dipping among the ladies 
was notew that Waerhington during the winter 
lately past. 

It is estimated that 30,000 females could 
find husbands toside of afortuightin Wyoming ana 
Montana territories, and why the procession doesn't 
move lsamyelery, 

In cooking French, ‘‘haba’’ means a pe- 
‘a rich, white 
'' white soup 


culiar, aweet yeasteake, ‘bechamel, 
sauce made withetucs, and ‘*hisque, 
nade of shell fel. 

Jennie June has seen the womer of all 
nations, and base made upher mind that American 
women etand at the head for health, complexion, 
taste and youd temper 


Mistortune sprinkles sahes on the heart 


of man, but fale like dew on the head of woman and 
brings forth germe of etrengti of which she hereeif 
had HG conscious pret Me 

A halt century ago in Turkey it was 
considered ashame for 4 womea to read To-day 
two“ vole for gitle tin Conetantinople have been es- 


tablished by the Suitan liimectf, 

Collecting silver spoons in Europe is the 
latest craze an 4 American adie Shey buy @ 
tifferent «haped epoon 4 ef city, and have 
me of t piace * graved on the Ow 
Sixty Chicago girls organized « co opera 

‘ aly went tf mia g men's eloth g for 

ste ‘ They ave a youd plant for their 


snd « promise of plenty of work, 


A girl says she has various kinds of 


eaux yor ‘a ‘ a theatre “a0, & reception 
ean ‘ ‘ ’ 4 a flower te mm, a fharen hbean 
sndateau beau The teau bveau ja the favoriu 
hea 


Judge Gray, of White county, Arkansas, 


was pulling on wedding clothes the other day, 


ry tomarrying M Nannie Patty, when 


preparat 
‘ 


plas fofapainio hie right arm, called for 


{then Immediately died 


satera 


In Bavaria it 1 not good form for a lady 
to «bake hands witha gentieman until she te very 
| acquainted with him, and no unmarried we- 
ak on the etreet to any of her 
» matter how weil she 


we 
man le allowed to aye 
frie f yreile een 


may Know them, 


“Give an example of an immovable ob- 





tacle,** said tt varher. And the smart tad boy at 
# foot of the a4 scuggeeted three girlie on the side- 
Phe teacher, whouarnally hat to waik In the 
m ‘ thereetf, sent thio right ag to the 
ead ot as and ¢ 1 him tse tay there fora 
we 
W ‘iat hall we name baby sister?’’ 
Hat | laug or 


13 


FRlasculiniti 
asculinities. 
Do not put too much trust in the man 
who praises you. 

It is not well for @ man W pray cream 
and live skim milk. 

With the generality of men policy is 
much more powerful than principic. 

The president of the Fat Men's Associa 
tion, of Jersey City, wetahe 614 poands 

The man who thinks he never did a {v0 
ish thing len’t wise enough to know what folly 

Marshal! Field, the Chicago milliona:r 
has jush spent §7,0% in Stting ep bis titieg-reom. 

England derives its name from tle 
Angies, s leatonic people who won & bome in 
Britain. 

A writer says there is some club in New 
York to which every man who vans & dreee euit 
eligible. 

I wouldn't give a penny for a man who 


would drive a nallin siackly weeauee be dida'’t ge! 
extra pay for it. 

Lord Rothschild says ‘any business is 
good; seliing matches even isa epleadh! Yerinee, I 
you do enough of it.** 

A residence of one year ia required in 
the State of Delaware before + man le qualified 
law to catch « shad. 

Bad custom, cons ilidated| into habit, ix 
such atyrant that men sometimes cling to Viees,«r 
while they carse them. 

Earnestness is the best gift of ments 
power, and deficiency of beart ie Ure cauee of ma 
men never becoming great. 

What is experience’? A poor little but 
ig . 


constructed from the ruins of the pala 
marbie called our Illasivnes. 
He who is false to present duty breaks « 
thread In the loom, and may fad the flaw wiv 
may have forgotten the cau 
In the Middletown, N. Y., a*yium is a 
man worth apr ” 
I’resident of the 
Every man is his own 
every man ishisown heir, He deviees bis oan 
ture, and he tnherite bie own part. 
Senator-elect Reagan, of Texas, is said to 
be a model of kinduess and good hameor i 
tic life, He is never cross and weve owen 


IHhie ballucination * that 
wited Ptlale« 
ancestor, and 


When a man becomes fairly conviace! 


that he isa genina, it lethen that t ring a 
begine to form on the bo tom of Wie Urvowers 

A man's heart vets cold if he does not 
keep it warm try living loa it, aed ace wives ma 


one who ordiaarily tives cut of tie own bear 
Justice Gray is the only bachelor upon 
the United States Sapreme Keach. He i oe targeat 
man in the court, the Daldest, ancl le @ famvve #4 
eure. 
The opposing political parties at Long 
Branch, N.4., nominated for conetatie te tate 


each of whom ls competiod yy lameness Us wrin & 
acane, 

Senator J. KR. McPherson says that tly 
middle letter of tie name stands for not een 


a designation in a community her 


many of his name lees the 
Tired muscle and weary brain are not » 


hard lo bear asthat utter wears sand ‘ é 
life, yet miaed with fear of deat o 
those who have made pleasure Ue ’ . 


The retired list of the navy i «we 


There are Wirear aimiraise, 1, mit e 
tains, IZ commanders, DB iteulene , su 
lieutenants 6 surgeons, Si pay ueerr 

neers, 

A laty who had her photograph tab 
was showing it to her strand i, s 
looks like me’ she acked ¥ ‘ ‘ 
critical examination it wrt " 
serine very quiet. 

It was the young man trom proving 
who senta bride a hand ' 
graved M“ i’ wv 
meant he inucoce ‘ ‘ als 
**'wediding present 

Men have different 4 f [t 


some loevolve great as 
ey ve stars, Wg te 
traveler on the desert, aud 


sallor aad the traveier, ‘| 

William T. Bailey, of Delaware 
ind., has been dis harged treo 
alteran poarcerat if ea 
js allezved, by «2 man eh ha 
guardian for Halley, and « “| 
The guardian lately died. 


Positive proof 


Miss Keach tsa regular 
no.** De Cad: **¥es, + 


De Cad j 


is a fool."* Bagley: ‘ih ff , 
"Why, «he flirted with me « ef y is 
ley: *“oh. well, then eb al ’ 

’ ‘ 


A Chicago daily journal asked ty 





from latices who believe , ‘ ‘ 
The three muet ent sia . 
wivesof drummers #ho 
alithe time, J 
thengh married, - 
aud in th sé 

No chance for him Peckham, 1 
‘ ss }? Z 

. ‘ ‘ “ 

" ) 


rf fvom an a * 
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- | , Now, this M. RAD Ww AY? 
: . marry exceedingly well, 2 ; ; Y S 
” Constant and True. De Lyle is a entleman any girl — R Ee AD Y 
; ecent 00 ssues tancy, and he is wealthy and irreproach- ; ‘ ‘RELIEF 
| ” . able. ; 1 have invited him toour _—_ = . 
| —— =) BY H. B. D. “ bat you shall exe 
¢ n, and [| wish that y In from one to twenty minutes never 
ss Messrs. T. 1. Peterson & Brothers, of | pam arn | v tacinate him. My heart is set eto ath dan Se a relieve 
i thin chy, have published a very Sue ciee N a quiet nook upon the sea-coast Of | U5on the match.” ” how violent or excruciating the pain, th dene 
rj engraving of Munkacsy's celebrated ple- | France, prominent for his piety and At the familiar name, “De Lyle, the | ho ) ; ; n, the Rheumatic, 
Bs ture “Christ Before Pilate. It measures 22 industry, dwelt a wortby fisberman | | Jick blood sprung to Marguerite’s face, | Bedridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neuraigic, of 
: by 25 and is an excellent work of art. called Hugo, and bis son and piece, High ike it was the name Jean's friend, the | prostrated with disease may suffer, RADWAY 
: | The “Monthly Readers” for the lower | upon the clits lived the lord of the district. | young Count Falko, bad borne. But she) peapy RELIEF will afford instant ease, It in. 
' rades of schools issued by the Interstate Kerween the castie and the fisherman's | 44 read of bis death in the papers 8000 | 11, relieves and soon cures 
' *; . Povtiehin Company, Boston, are ost €X- | inopest home existed very friendly rela- | ster she had leit home, 80 she thought that 
° cellent in EL saishing matier that is appre- | tions, forthe young Cornet Falko and the! i. ould not be anyone she knew. 
riate in style, freshness and interest. handsome fisherman Jean were insepar- Hitherto she had always dutifully obeved Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
hey are apiendidly adapted for teaching | able companions, her mother’s commands, even though they . - Col 
reading pleasantly. | A more beautifal maiden than Margue- had otten been very arbitrary; but now her | Coughs, | Colds, 
*Reantiful Snow; with other poems never | rite, Hugo's niece, would bave been bard spirit rose in arms to eee her love. pitter Cold in the Head, Sore Throat, 
before published,” by J. W. Watson, just is | to find. ; After that the girl bad many a 
sued + l. Bb. Peterson & Brothers, thiseity, She was only seventeen, yet her siender sneer to bear, and at length Ler mother’s Asthma, Bronchitis, 
isa new, elegant, enlarged and bandsomely | figure was rounded —. the — thes anger at ber firinness culminated. : ; Pneumonia, Seiatica, 
ill astrated edition of one of the most attrac- | syunmetry: while in striking contrast to the t was the evening of the reception @ 
tive volumes ever published, The preseut | dark-eyed, dark-skinned giris of the Vil- | whieh she was to meet for the first time the Headache, inflammations, 
volune contains, besides all the Poems lage, ber complexion was of a dazzling fair-| young foreigner. Toothache, Congestion, 


t.at Were in the original edition of *Beau- | 
titul Snow,” and in the orignal edi- 
tions of “Tue Outeast and Other Poems,” | 
many pew and original poems by the 
author of “Beautiful Snow,” fifty-seven in | 
ail, which bave never betore in print for the 
firsttime inthe present edition. The vol- 
ume is printed on the finest tinted plate | 
paper, and bound in) tmoroces cloth, black 
and wold, gilt top and back, price Two Dol- 


lar 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 
“The Story of the Merrimac and the 
Monitor,” the first of (seneral Adam 


Ika te u's 


“War Stories for Boys and trirls,” 
its gerapeliw arncl sy 


dleseriptions purited 
i ons, one of the prominent 
featuresofthe April St. Nicholas, Another, 
I more peaceful type, is a charming 
on “Parrow-on-the-Hill” murnateer 
of the «bhour Great English Schools,” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s 
pen and pencil are tnaking so attractive lo 
American and But to many 
readers the mniost welcome contribution will 
beer Chae lv fairy operetta, Children’s 
Crusade.’ by EK. S. Brooks, the author of 
thie essful**Land of Nod.’ The music, 
Which is simple and tuneful, is bw Frederic 


is 


thires« 


} 
which ! 


wraceiriil 
bres wirls 


**tlhe 


su 


Preston; the interesting serimis, capital 
short stomes, and tianv other articies in 
prose and Verse, aecotmipanied bw spirited 
and handsome illustrations, tmiahke up a 
very attractive and = instructive nmuinber. 
Phe Centurv Ca, New York. 

Poe WMetparin f im t Hlistery for 
April opens with the eritical, raev eoutribu- 
ton of Dr. Benjamin EK. Martin, the well- 
known magazinist, on “The Transition 
Period ofthe American Press.’ Tue paper 
iselegantiy illustrated. It is followed by 
the vigorous and well-told story of *rov- 


ernor Spotswood's 


Horsesbore Campaign, 
Ii, as related to the Romance of Cathay," 
by hdward Ingle, an account of Early Vir- 


ginia Exploration that is as fascinating to 
read as it is useful to understand. The 
third ebapter of this superb magazine isa 
bret tribute Ov the editor to *hlenry Ward 


Beecher,” whose tine crayon portrait is the 
appropriate frontispiece to the number. 
The several papers that follow are singularly 
bright, readabie, and instructive, They are 
Toe Pirst Constitution of the State of New 


York,” “The Heatherly War,’ *'John Van 
Kurer A Study in’ By-gone Polities,’ 
The Fall of Fort Duquesne;” “The Mak.- 
ing of Hostorv in Alaska,”’ and “A Hero of 
the Far North.’ Toe minor departments 
are equally full and engaging. Published 
at ‘*}) Lafavette Piaes, N.Y. City 
AA ee a — 

“T NAVE been caleulating,”” said Mr. 
Statistic, “fon the amount of finger-natia 
that is wasted in this world every vear,and 


Bir, it im Something enormous, Now, sir, 
the average person trims off a thirty-second | 
ofanitnel of nail from each flunger every 
week, or three inches a year. The average 
fbhuman life the world over is forty vears, 
atthat, sir! Ten feet of ’ 
round of Ju 
and 
hh peop ei 
on 
> thal 
ration. W iv, 
hround the earth, 
Pintles te do our seratel- 
V think! it would take 
thherath crow finger 
srak the eves of the 
moon, There ia a heap of 
sir, @ heap,”” said Mr. 


tinywer-natl 
feet Iron 
Well, sir, 
nthis world, 
au average 
of tinger- 


is suf. 


en flingger t 
t rity f v 


.. 


ers toes, 


ier they 


’ oL hh) feet r SIs 1 


Waste 
. a) 
Sit, lial 
andi o« 
eave ne 
brigg With. And on 
leas Chan 8 to 
tia et 
tuanin the 
waste tn th 
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rut 


Word 
atistic. 

- —— Ca 
) Pairs of sparrows watcbed by 
rvant nat neu their wour 
nests in only ne hall b ur 
in a 
1M tines, 
14 thes o1 

bouse tiv 
Season, y 
| progeny, he 
thar The efforts cf these 
pris thas prevented the birth of n 
~ the camure 


festruction of t 
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an tira tet feed 
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ness, her eyes were blue, avd brushed 
carelessly back frou: her snowy forehead, 
her hair hung in yellow ripples down to 
her waist, 

It couid hardiy be wondered at that, liv- 


| ing in daily comnpanionsbip with a being so 


fair, Jean should bave grown to love ber 
with ali the fervency of his nature. 

Aud as Marguerite witnessed his loving 
obedience and tender care to his old father 
and read the purity of character that shone 
in his noble face, she returned that feeling. 
The aged fisherinan looked on, well pleased 
that his so. should have chosen so wisely. 

One suwmer’s afternoon, ber day’s duties 
ali done, Marguerite sat by her young 
lover's side beneath the elin tree which 
spread its broad shade over (their cottage 
home 


Looking pale and listless in ber rich 
party rcbes, Marguerite satin her boudoir, 
awaiting ber mother’s summons, when, the 
door opening, Mrs. Elayne entered, and 
confronted ber with these words: ‘*Mar- 
guerite, I have soinething to say to you. I 
have forborne to speak upon the subject for 
several days; but let ine tell you now that 
if you persist in thwarting my will, I shall 
disinberit you. Without money you would 
be unable to return to your former home, 
and you know me too weil to think that I 
would ever repent of anything I Lad once 
done.” 

Marguerite did not reply, but she firmly 





resolved that ratber thav be untrue to her 


| noble, absent Jean, she would endure any 


privations, even though her mother should 
do asshe bad threatened, and she should 


They were talking earnestly together, | the cast alone and triendless upon the cold 
and Jean's eyes were bent in adimirat.on | 


upon Marguerite’s exquisite 
suddenly their attention was attracted by 
a carriage which stopped before the gate. 
An eleygantiy-dressed lady a:ighted, aud 
proceeded up the path. 

When she caine to where the young peo- 
ple were sitting, and her eyes rested upon 
Marguerite (whose face a casual observer 
would have instantly noticed bore astriking 
reseirunblance to her own), a strange agita- 
tion seemed to seize her. Coming quickly 
wo the girl’s side, she caugiit ber hand. 

“Are vou Hugo the fisherman's niece?” 
said. Then, as Marguerite assented, 
she went on, excitedly, ‘Tell 
your bome? Is he you call 
If so, come with tne.” 

The girl obeyed, 
glance towards Jean. 

W bat could it all mean ? She was soon to | 
learn. Sometime later she rejoined her | 
lover, Saying, “Oh, Jean! weare going to | 
be parted !’’ 

Then, as quickly as possible, she told him 
What filled bim with surprise, as he had 
never Known it before, that she was not his 
eousin, bor, indeed, any relation to him, 
but that she was the daughter of an Eng- 
lish lady, from whom she had been stolen 
when an infant. 

Sixteen vears Lefore, Hugo the fisher- 
man had found ber onthe siore near his 
collage. 

There had been no clue to tell whence 
shehad come, or who had left her there; 
Lut he had saved the clothes which she had 
worn, and which were of rich materials, 
thinking tha. soine lime they might help 
to prove her identity. 

It seemed that ber mother had had two 
lovers, and upon her itmarrying one, the 
other had sworn to be revenged; and = steal- 
Ing the infant with the aid of an 
plice whom he had bribed to aid bim, he 
hadembarked upon a yacht and sailed 
until he had reached the secluded shore, 
Where he had left her to her face. 

Por long years he bad kept bis wicked 
secret, butatlength upon his deathbed be 
sent forthe mother aud confessed his sin, 
and told her where she could find her 
daugiiter, 

She had come tothe village to which he 
had directed her, and on making inquiries, 
had learned that a man named Hugo 


se 


with a wondering | 


face, whea | 


world. 
An hour later the spacious drawing-room 
of the EKlayne mansion presented a gorgeous 


| Spectacie ; and, the fairest of all the galaxy 





Ine, 18S this 


uncle within? | 


' son had so loved. 





of beauty asse:rrbled there, Marguerite, 
stood by ner stately mother’s side, assisting 
her to receive her guests, 

Suddenly the great room, witb its seduc- 
tive musicand gleaming lights, seemed to 
whir! dizzily before her eyes. ‘There, 
awaiting to be presented, stood a well-re- 
membered form. 

‘““M. De Lyle, my dear Marguerite,’ said 
her mother, sweetly, at that mo:nent. 

Phe girl looked into the handsome, dark 
face of the gentleman whom her tmother 
had called M, De Lyle. Only a moment 
she hesitated ; then, regard!ess of the look- 
ers-on, both ber bands were clasped in 
Jean's, while Mrs, Elayne stood lost in in- 
tense surprise at the familiar meeting of the 
two she bad thought strangers to each 
other. 

All was explained satisfactorily * after- 
wards. How, after young Falko’s death, 
the old Marquis De Lyle had insisted upon 
adopting the youth in whom be had always 
taken the greatest interest, and whom his 
While his father lived, 
Jean had refused to leave him; but, when 
a vear later he died, he hesitated no longer. 
To please bis adopted father, who had 
formally deciared hiin his heir, he consent- 
ed to assurne the naine of De Lyle. Since 
tuen he had sought farand wide for some 
intelligence of ber his faithful beart bad 
always loved, and only by accident, 
through meeting her motier in society, had 
be at length ascertained ber whereabouts, 

“Will you not return with me, Mar- 
guerite?”’ her lover whispered, as a tew 


| days after their first meeting they sat to- 


had | 


found and cared for the ehild, and that she | 
| 


went by the name of his niece, 

“And now you will have to leave me 
Marguerite!’ exclaimed the young man, 
serrowtully, as he realized the full import 
of the story she bad told bio. 


Maryguerite’s head drooped; but suddenly | 


she sprang to bis side and clasped ber soft 
arns around bis neck. 


| 


| gether ia the fragrant, odurous stillness of 
acco. 


the conservatory, whither they- bad gone 
to converse unrestrainedly. ‘We have 
been parted too long now, my darling. 
Make me happy by promising to become 
ny wife at once.”’ 

Mrs. Elayne, glad in her worldly heart at 
the success of her scheme, even though it 
had come about in an unforeseen way, made 
no objection; and when, a month later, 
Jean left for his home, be carried with him 
a fair young bride. 

And, though she was now the wife of the 
heir to the immense De Lyle estates, those 
who remembered Marguerite as the little 
waiden, happy amid ber simple surround- 


* | Ings, could not say that good fortune bad 


changed her, unless it were to make ber 


| even more lovely and lovable, 





i 
Tue National Indian School Super- 


| Intendent certainly voices the feeling of 


“Yes, Jean, Lsball bave to go where my | @“8Y uaprejudiced Americans when he 
mother takes me: but w herever that tmav | =e nas quietly she bis annual report that ‘it 


be, my beart will still be bere; and some- 
tines i feel that we shall be reunited.”’ 

Not long alter, the lovers were cou pelled 
to say farewell. Mrs. Elavne jiooked on 
with a contemptuous simile upon ber baugh- 
tv face as sbe witnessed their aflectiouate 
parting. 


She was A&A Woman of fashion—‘*of tie 
world, Worldly’’—and as soon as sbe had 
Marcuerite to Lerself, she began to strive 
to eradicate frou the girl's mind the fer- 
Fentiove with which she clung to the 
scenes and couipanions of ber tormer home, 

But ber eflorts in that direction were 
va etoough she succeeded in prevent 
any rhishunicat vetween her dauyliter 
an ér distant lover and agopied u e, ly 
er y in hon eieetiies © : 

aa ; s ar 
w { Z . - 
arn cht 

Ww = ~ uF 
guerite ol her plans, and na r 
compliance. 

“My ld « aa ther « reas 
wor i ) \ ir Deauty si ae 


is not creditable to us a nation that 80 much 
inoney should be used to keep the Indian 
in Subjection while so little is expended to 
inprove his condition.” Thetigures of the 
last fiseal year are, in round numbers, $17,- 
QOO.000 for warring against the red man 
; ard 29,000,000 for maintaini ‘ivilizing 
‘and educating bim, ee 
on > © ——___ 
before the recent cold snap 





Just in 
i 


ot spel 


vard, 


ed “brandy cherries” into the back 
Hlis geese ate them greedily, and 
ecarnecdrunk. Their owner thought they 
were dead, and thriftily plucked them. An 

r two later thev were walking around 


ir or 


reorgia, a Cave Springs citizen threw a lot 1 








It} 


Yara, and when the cold snap came the 
Sher led to bundle them up in flannel to 
ron freezing, 
a a 7 _ 

ss a W au tiugh Ha iiirag 

Nizgiah Jones. This is fr na tomb- 
s ® near Wetumnka, Ala: Henri Nitti | 
Vem hitter, Emmi Ritter, Sweet Potato 
Cream Tartar Carolinve Bostwick, iufant 
faugiter of Bob and Suckey Catlin.”’ 
was the name of a little negro girl, 








DIFFICULT BREATHING 


Radway’s Ready Reliet is a Cure for every Pain, 
Sprains, Bruises, Paina in the Back, Chest 
or Limbs, 1t was the first and is the only 


PAIN REMEDY 


That instantly stops the most excruciating pains, al- 
lays inflammation, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Langs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
orgaas by one application. 

INTERNALLY, ahalf to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhwa, Colic, Flatuleacyand all internal pains, 


Malaria in its Various Forms 
Cured and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY’S PILLS) 
so quick as RADWAY’‘S READY RELIEF. 

R. KR. R. not only cures the patient seized with 
Malaria, but if people eaposed to the malarial poison 
will, every morning take from 20 to 30 drops of Ready 

tclief in water and eat, say a cracker, before going 
out, they will prevent attacks, 


Price, 50 cts. per Bottle. Sold by druggists. 
DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT 


—-THE—— 


CREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


For the Cure of al] Chronic Diseases. 





Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofulous Complaints, &., 
Glandular swelling, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous 
Affections, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, White Swellings, Tumors, Pimples, Blotches, 
Fruptions of the Face, Ulcers, Hip Disease, Gout, 
Dropsv, Rickets, Salt Rheum, Bronchitis, Consamp- 
tion, Diabetes, Kidney, Bladder, Liver Complaint. 

Tie wonderful cures effected by the Sarsaparillian 

tesolvent of Kidney, Bladder, Ovarian and Urinary 
Diseases, its marvelous power in dissolving stone and 
calculous concretions, curing gravel, gleet and dis* 
charges trom the genital glands; its powers over the 
kidneys in establishing a healthy secretion of urine, 
curing Diabetes, Inflammation or Irritation of the 
Bladder, Albuminousor Brick Dust Deposits, White 
Sand, ete., establishes its character as A GREAT 
CONSTITUTIONAL REMEDY. 

Sold by all druggists. §1 a bvttle. 


RADWAY’S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy, 


For the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Loss ot Appetite, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
Indigestion, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

Purgation made perfect. by Dr. Radway's Pills. 
Uniformity and Safety of Action Secured, Perfect 
Digestion will be accomplished by taking one of Rad- 
way's Pills every muruing, about 10 o'clock, as & 
dinner pill. By so doing 


SICK HEADACHE, 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Bilionsness will be avold- 
ed and the food that is eaten contribute its nourishing 
properties for the support of the natural waste of the 
body, 

Ag-Obdserve the tollowing symptoms resulting from 
Disease of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acidity 
of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
Fulness or weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations 
1f the Heart, Choking or Suflo- 





the Stomach, 


ness, 


iking or Fluttering <« Fi 
ating sensations when in a lying posture, Dimuess © 
Vis Dots or Webs before the Sight, Fever snd 
elt i Perspiration 
. ~ a « Pa S 
rs. PER BOX. 5S ' _ 

Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & CO., *' 
= Warren street, New York. Sg Intormation * = 
thousands will be sent to you. 


il - RAD 
Tl) THE PUBLIC. —Be sure and ask alg ogy 
WAYS and see that the name “‘“RADWAY™ * 


what vou bur. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVEN ING POST. 








Humorous. 





THE ENGINEER’S STORY. 





‘*Well, stranger, ‘twas somewhere in ‘69, 
I were running the ’Frisco fast express; 
An’ from Murder Creek to Blasted Pine 
Were nigh on to eighteen mile, I guess. 
The road were a a down-grade all the way, 
An’ we pulled out of Murder a little late, 
So I opened the throttle wide that day, 
Anda mile a minute were ’bout our gait. 


‘*My fireman's name was Lariat Bill, 

A quiet man, with an easy way, 
Who could rope a steer with a cowboy’s skill, 

Which he'd learned in Texas, I’ve heard him say; 
The coll were strong as tempered steel, 

An’ it went like a bolt from a cross-bow flung, 
An’ arter Bill changed from saddle to wheel, 

Just over his head in the cab it hung. 


*‘*Well, as I was sayin’, we fairly flew 

As we struck the curve at Buffalo Spring, 
An’ I give her full steam an’ put her through, 

An’ the engine rocked like a livin’ thing; 
When all of a sudden I got a scare— 

For thar on the track were a little child! 
An’ right in the path of the engine there, 

She held out her little hands and smiled! 


**T jerked the lever and whistled for brakes, 
The wheels threw sparks like a shower of gold; 
Bul I knew the trouble a down-grade makes, 
An’ I set my teeth an’ my flesh grew cold, 
Then Lariat Bill yanked his long lasso, 
An’ ou* in front of the engine crept— 
He balanced a moment before the throw, 
Then out in the air his lariat swept!'’ 


Ile paused, There were tears ia his honest eyes, 
The stranger listened with bated breath— 
**] know the rest of the tale!’’’ he cries; 
**He snatched thechild from the jaws of death! 
*Twas the deed of a hero—from heroes bred— 
Whose praises the very angels sing!’’ 
The engineer shook his grizzled head, 
And growled, ‘‘He didn’t do no such thing, 


‘*He aimed for the stump of a big pine tree, 
An’ the lariat caught with a double hitch, 
An’ in less’n a second the train an’ we 
Were yanked off the track an’ inter the ditch; 
’T were an aw!tuil smash, an’ it laid me out— 
I ain’t forgot it and never shall,’’ 
**Were the passengers burt?’’ ‘*‘Lemme see—about— 
Yes, it killed about forty—but saved the gal!’’ 
—NOTBY BRET HARTE, 





The unhappy side of life—Suicide. 


Crossed in love—The suspenders your 
girlmakes you. 


It is said the Knights of Labor will not 
admit pugilists to membership, because they are al- 
ways on the strike, 


If handwriting is really an index ot char- 
acter, there can be no doubt that most newspaper 
men are inherently bad, 


The reason why babies walk so much 
sooner now than formerly is because the price of 
baby carriages has gone up. 


The warden of the Southern Indiana pen- 
itentiary has stolen $80,000 of the public money, and 
has been sent away from the penitentiary, 


A household journal prints a recipe for 
making ‘*Fly Pudding.’’ Iv differs from the dried 
currant pudding. The latteris not more than halt 
flies, 


Collector: ‘‘How many times do you 
wish me tocall for this money??? Debtor: ‘‘My dear 
sir, you need never callagain. I shall not be of- 
fended,’ 


‘“‘And were you not afraid of being in 
Marseilles? Didn’t you dread the smallpox??? Mrs. 
Parvenue: **Oh, no, indeed! I’ve already had the 
celluloid, you know.’’ 


Spriggs: ¢‘How much older is your sis- 
ter than you, Johnny??? Jobnny: *‘I dunno, Maud 
uster be 25 years, then she was 20, and now she ain't 
only 18, I guess we'll soon be twins,’’ 


A woman thought she had struck the 
concentrated essence of spitefulness when she told 
her neighbor: ‘‘If you didn’t weara wig I'd like to 
pull your hair for you, you nasty thing?’’ 


‘I wish I was a public house,’’ said a 
loving woman to her husband. ‘*Why?’’ he in- 
juired, with some degree of surprise. ‘*Oh, because 
you would run in 18 or 20 times a day to see me.” 


The ancient proverb says: ‘‘You cannot 
get more out of a bottle than you putin it.’’ That's 
anerror, Besides what he puts in, hecan get a head- 
ache, asick stomach and perhaps ten days in the 
lock-up. 


“Is this your fourth or your fifth mar. 
riage?’’ she asked in aloud voice of an old woman 
onthecar. ‘*Hush! Don’t speak so loud, This is 
my fifth, but he’sin poor health, and I may want to 
Marry again.’’ 


When the youth of the period is at his 
desk in the store an hour seems about ninety min- 
utes in length, but when he is at his girl's house in 
the evening its duration does not seem more than 
fifteen minutes. 


Young Hobsonby: ‘‘Have vou the Rosa 
Perfecto Cabana Victoria cigar?’’ Dealer, regret- 
fully: **N-no, sir: but we have the Carissima C :rain- 
bay Los Angelos Ypsilauti brand.’’? ‘‘How much 
are they?’? ‘*[wo for five.*’ 


Young Featherly, at a late hour: ‘Re 


ally, Miss Clara, it’s very annoying, but I bad it on 


p of my tongue but a moment ago. I was about 
Sa tO Sa eT singular, but it seen to haveer 


Mi ( 4 ! fe t AS sta 


laug ‘ the \é eve « and ; 
oking quite pale Isn*t she very delicate?*’ 
icate?’* replied Mrs, R., with a sniff of scorn. 
ndeed I'll venture there ain’t a girl in 
gton society as indelicate as my daughteris *? | 


NATIONAL HANDW RITING. 





T is a remarkable fact that no man can 

ever pnt rid of the style of handwriting 

to his country. If he be Eng- 

eas en 4 or American, be always writes in Eug- 

lish style; if French, in French style; if 

German, Italian, or Spanish, in the atyle 

peculiar to bis nation. Prolessor _B— 
slates— 

“I am acquainted with a Frenchman who 
has passed afi his life in England, who 
speaks English like one of our own coun- 
tryinen, and writes it with ten times the 
correctness of ninety-nize ina hundred of 
us; but yet who cannot, for the life of him, 
imitate our mode of writing. I knew a 
Scotch youth, who was educated entirely in 
France, and resided eighteen vears in that 
country, mixing exclusively with French 

ple, but although be bad a French writ- 
ing-master, and perbaps never saw any- 
thing but French writing in his life, he 
wrote exactly in the English style; it was 
really national instinct. In Paris, all the 
writing-inasters profess to teach the Eng- 
lish style of writing ; but with all their pro- 
fessions, and ail their exertions, they can 
never get their pupils to adopt any but the 
cramped hand of the French. Some pre- 
tend to be avle to tell the characteristics of 
individuals from their handwritings, I 
know not how this inay be, but certainly 
the nation to which an individual belongs 
can be instantly determined by bis band- 
writing. The difference between the Aineri- 
ean or English and the French bhandwrit- 
ing is immense; a schoolboy would dis 
tinguish it ata glance, Mix together a bun- 
dred shests of imanuseript written by 
Frenchmen, and another hundred written 
by Englishmen or Americans, and no one 
could fail to distinguish every one of them, 
though all should be written in the same 
language and with the same pens and 
papers. The difference between Italian, 
Spanish, and German thandwritings is 
equally decided. In fact, there is about of 
greatadifference in the handwritings as 
different nations asin their languages, And 
itisasingular truth that, though a inan 
nay Shake off national habits, accent, man- 
ner of thinking, style of dress—though he 
may become perfectly identified with an- 
other nation,and spéak its language as well, 
perhaps better, than his own—yet, never 
can he succeed in changing his band writ- 
ing to a foreign style.” 

—_—_—————a> Oe” 


THEY Wouldn't Wait for Him,—Lad y— 
Now, since I’ve given you a good meal, 
won’t you saw and split a little kindling 
wood for me?—Trainp—Madain, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure, but | have 
got to catch the through freight train at a 
siding a mile away, where she stands to 
permit the passage of the express on the 
main line. As I have sent no intimation of 
my intention to take this particular train, it 
will at once be obvious to you that they 
won't wait forme. They will proceed as 
8000 asthe express has passed, anc I—ma- 
dain, I will be left. But in gratitude for 
your kindness, madam, let me give you 
this piece of advice: ‘The next trainp that 
coines along, nake him saw before he sees 
your tood—saw ! see? 


A Boy playing in the street in Paris a 
few da} 8 ago observed an elegant! y-dressed 
inan pour some liquid into a letter-box, 
then put in after it a lighted match and run 
away. The boy gave the alarin, but a nutin- 
ber of letters and post-cards in the box were 
already destroyed. It is supposed that the 
culprit wisbed to get ria of soire coin- 
proinising correspondence. 

OE SI 

Or the nightingale it is said that in spring 
the inales perch on a tree opposite the hens 
and sing their best one after another; 
whereupon tie hens select their nates aud 
fly off with thein. 














HUMPHREYS 
| HOMEOPATHIC 
= SPECIFIC No. 28 


The only successful remedy for 


Nervous ‘Debility, Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, from*over-work or other onauses 

@i per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for 85, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, or sent postpaid on receipt of 

price.—Humphreys’ Medicine (o., 109 bultom Bt., d. ¥. 






1 Game Authors, 1 Game Dominos, 14 New Song, 16 
Com plete Stories, Agt’s Sample Book an: ithtis Rive. 
_ We. 6 low BVe. VANN4&CO,., NEW HAVEN,CTI. 


Photos of Fe male Beauties, 10ce, 120 for Be. 
Osuirets to oust. Cat.2c, Gem Agence y, Orle ans, Ind. 









Makes Five Callons of a del 
uv mnpe rance beverage. §tren cory oe a 
fie ve bleed, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
to a Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 








are 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vie coMPoonD 
SUREST JEST REMEDY 


PAINFUL ILLS AND DISORDERS SUF- 
FERED BY WOMEN EVERYWHERE. . 


It relieves pain, promotes a regular and healthy 
recurrence of periods and is a great help to young 
girls and to women past maturity. It strengthens 
the back and the pelvic organs, bringing relief 
and comfort to tired women who stand all day in 
home, shop and factory. 

Leucorrhea, Inflammation, Ulceration and Dis- 
placements of the Uterus have been cured by it, 
as women everywhere gratefully testify. Regular 
physicians often prescribe it, 


Sold by all Druggists, Price $1.00. 


Mrs, Pinkham’s ‘Guide to Health” mailed toany 
lady sending stamp to the Se iti Mass, 





































We have purchased several large lote 
of Remnantsat prices which enable ue 
to offer a great bargain. Many of 
these Kemnants are the fest 
quality of BH Kibbens in the 
market, of different widths, in 
nearly all the popular colors and 
shades, and they are adapted 
for neckhwear, dress and hat 
trimming, bows, ete... and foe 
famey work are just the thing. 
No lady can purchase such fine 
ribbons at any store for three 
thes the money 

OFFER. — We will send « 
carefully assorted package of 
Kibbons, ae pleee lexs thas twa 
ards long.and the “GALAXY” 
3 months for 80 ets. the 
“GALAXY” is a #)- page ee- 
azine of Music, 
15 te 20 pleeesin cach nu 
which would co*t from @) 
et usenal store prices 
giving ite readers over §%) 





worth of music a) eer for only 
61, including en extra tare 
peckage of ribbons, of three 
months and ribDens for b@e, 
GUARANTER —We give 
more and better ribbons than 
any other firm, and send you 
& Magasine of Buste, not « 
worthless advertising sheet. 


Address, 
1 WANTED (Samples FREE) for 
Fte. Norrish, mute oof Territory yviven, satis 


AGENTS a, 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT sT., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated G@@SSAMZR VEN 
TILATING WIG end ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEE. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen wo 
measure their own heads with accuracy 


FOR Wiles, INCH RA, TOUPRES AND SCALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHES 


head, 
No. 2% From forehead 
over the head to neck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
far as required. 
No. 3. (ver the crown of 
ear te ear the head. 
round the aw OY, 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
ag ar 5 ete., beautifully manu fac- 


res. any establishment tn the 
Inton, otters from any of the world wil) re- 
celve attention. 

spevate rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 





Its Causes.and anew and suc- 

DEAFNI cessfl CURE at your own 

heme by one who was deaf 

twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 

specialists without benefit. Cured Aimeel/ in three 

months, and since then hundreds of others, Full 
particulars sent on application. 

T. 8. PAGE, No, 4) West Set St., New York City. 


25 AMONTH, Agente wanted. OO beat se!!- 
$ mg articles ta the wer! ! } sample free. 
Ssrece JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Mich. 


CARDS#2 35 






Sample Rook of beautiful cards, 14 Games, 
12 tricks m 4% Album verses. All for 
a 2. siamp. tak CARD 00. Station 13. Ohia 





Bran o-w 
terme for Be. ach 





A CARD.—To ali who are suffering from errors 
and iadiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, carly 
decay, loss of manhood, &c., IL will send a recipe that 
will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great 
remedy was diecovered by a missionary in Sonth 
America, Send self-addressed envelope to Rev. 
Joseru T. INMAN, Station D, New York City. 

ie returns. Noindelicacy. Neither 


ILES salve or suppository. Liver, kidney 


enheiiowtttrentine eepectally constipation cur 
ed like magic. Sufferers wil! learn of asimpie remedy 
free, by addressing, 4. H. REKV EA, 78 8 Nassau St, N.Y. 


Instant relief. Final cure and never 





X\ ake money odd days selling ‘*"Wooders’'and other 
new books, Write A. GorTON &Co,, Phila., Pa. 
1 New Hidden Name Border Cardsand King, lo ., 
pks. &é6ringsitc, Munson Bros., Mt. Carmel, (t. 


WOMAN WANTED 2335 
for our business in 





GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
Be 8 Seott’s beautiful Bleetrie 
Bru 
iaction guaranteed, Dr. SCOTT, 543 B’ way, N Y. 





BLOOM OF 1 





Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. mostimportant adjunct 
pod enon beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other misxhes, should lose 


no time in ap tying this old established 
and detightfub ilet preparation. 
It will immediately obliterate all euch 
iin perfections and ia perfectly harmless, 
It has been en analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material injurious to the health or skin. 
Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Kverywhere, 





Depot 39 Rasciog Ot, at 


ony pasible house. Refererces exc 
GAY mM a CO., 14 Barclay St., “y: 


LAC C SOAP 


The new and exquisite Toilet Soap 
‘which for perfect rity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Tollet or Nursery use. No 
——— unless carefully selected and 
pure everenter into its manu- 
= this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for use in the Nurvery aud un- 
rivalled f of general Toilet use. 
Larny'’s Warre Lirac Toret Soar in 
refreshing and soothing to the akin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear sqft and smooth, 


Price, 20c. perCake. Box 3 Cakes 50c, 
Sent by Mall upon Receipt of Price. 
Seld by Preggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers Lvery where. 





TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone k 1owing a tune, either ‘*in the head, ** 


can play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KN¢ 
MENTS. 


as it is called,** of able to hum, whistle or sing, 
IWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR THE iINSTRU- 


In fact Itmay be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
so much as to whistle or hum atone —sav ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee River, *' 


for instance they 


can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effeet, on the plano of organ, with the as- 


sistance of this GUIDE, 
indifferent keys. Thus the player has the full effe 
power of making corcect and harmonious chords | 


stood that the Guide will not make an accomplishe 


of the kind, Whatitecando, do welland WITHO 
the nature of atune or air in music to play such tu 


THE GUIDE shows how the tunes are to be played with beth hands and 


etof the bassand treble clets, together with the 
It must be plainivy ander 
it will do nothing 
UT FAIL is to enable anyone understanuing 


nh accompaniments, 


dmusician without study, 


pes or alra, without ever having opened a musi 


book, and without previously needing to know the diflerence between A oor ts, a half-note or a 


quarter-note, a sharp ora flat, The Guide is plac 


ed on the Instrument, and the plaver, withont 


reference to anything but what he is shown by it todo, can iInalew moments play the piece ac- 


curately and without the least troulle. 


of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the 


own instructors. 


ferent character—Uhis number of pleces being sent 











Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Uniy 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Bottle contains double the quantity of other dress 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shwe Dealer has it. Manaf 


ty GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





Although it dues not and never can supp ant regular tokes 


player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are their 


By giving the student the power to play IMMEDIATELY twelve tunes of dif. 


with each Gulde—the ear grows accustomed to 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys. Sa, after avery Iithe prac. 
tice with the Gulue, it will be easy to pick oul, almost with the skill and rapidity of the trained 
player, any alr or tune that may be heard or know 
The Guide, we repeat, will not iearn how to read the comme sheet mus Bet 't will teach 
those who cannot spend vears learning an instrument, how te learn art f tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OR STUD A ct iit itean sav its A, KB, C’sandknowsa 
t e—say ‘The Sweet By d Kvyve*’*’—ean vlay it, after a few attempts i “ we There are 
nan wi wo i ke to be able to dothi«e, fort ‘ ‘ ated te such 
we pure The (rutde as BOUND To [eo fort ALI ,bR =A) I . sa 
“ fmake ita f a ' " 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM S8T., 


MUSIC CO... 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


bach month, however unpromising the 
season thay appear, brings with it some 
new addition to the ever increasing num- 
ber of novelties which compose the current 
fashions, or else some novel application of 
an already standard fabric or mode. 

There is always something new to record, 
and at present one is most struck with the 
important place which brocades of the 
most sumptuous description occupy in din- 
ner and evening toilettes. 

In spite, however, of the extreme rich- 
ness of the fabrics, and of the brillian ¥ of 
the bead and silk embroideries emploved 
for these dresses, there is a certain real 











Situplicity about them which entirely pre 
ventstheir having anything like atheatrical 
pps arance 

Thev have no resemlbidance to stage toil 
Ottes, and their splendor is of a subdued 
kind, owing to the careful choice of colors, 
and the half 


A roost screntific manner, 


tints that are blended together, 
some Shade of vellow is the favorite 
r for the ground of these brorades, the 
jeittern on this being in velvetor plush in 
srich shade of grenat, na“arat, mahogar 
sttritiar titits 
\ helitrope design alse forms a beautiful 
mobination with an old pink, celadon, 


, ‘ ‘ ‘wr inet. 


Linner dresses are also made of white 


brocade or damask, trimmed with fur and 


“park } fiat is Biack «dinner 
t ttes, richiv trimmed with lace and 
beads, are also fashronalle 

\r veliftvoar bevel ortimmients, destined 


aqpaneland less heavy 
thian this stvie trimming, consists of a 
setoof three long. narrow, arrow-shaped 
motifs, very brilliant in appearance, and 


three pleats formiimg the 


{ hes above the edge of 
thie | +s t! pieats «are miiv fastened 
‘ att) 1 t = ir arrow 
slip " sare placed oon wu ocorsaue 
: " . 

DPhre asscrmenterie and beaded omnia 
rents, in the form of collars, vokes, epau- 
ets and puanels, seem to increase in beauty 

V. dPtritmense tase wall be miade 
t! uli tthe spring 
! svmploved in very great profu- 


evening tollettes, both for the 
{ bodieos > in many toilettes, espe- 
(lik these worn bw woung ladies the skirt 


sists ie hoe pe totes luce, and the 
e, panters amd tmeck drapery are of 
eTipriaiitie. 


vwiies, to whom this straight style 
of skirt is loss becoming, prefer to cover the 


Siu e lower partor i, with a series 
er founces, adding a draped tab- 
1 been red some Stiken falric, 

Lr sen very beautiful toillettes one side 
hirt is thus covered to the hips 
in sof piain Or of gre i enbroid- 

ther side is a wide panel 
waned silk erate lervy worked on 
. i “ n ii is i 1 tn 
“ t«ira | t \ t 
sides, falls a long tal lier of pointed 
ume 
etrain is {f the Sa €® tmaterial, 
~ &> 18 the corsage, w chiscutin a 
t a! aTki «or treeritedd reomre 
‘ els wlll © ll 
PN pea 
\ t iress has a tut ‘ 
‘ I i ng over thounces of the 
i 4 va Sidi 
cas i = ‘ i ! 
“ “si WwW i ys atl ¢ is ¢« ri moni 
I hie ‘ } ite rsaut rosse«l iti fromt, a 
TerU « t ery in fr amd tha ma. 
‘ lar t { j ~ 
Al les cifaj*ery }™ — 1 wa 
Litve t tine peu raace, (ul is pr ia eal 
under the edge and iImMappears at the 
shoulders, which are ornamented with 
stnall bows of ribbon. The train of this 
idiress, a8 Of Thest evening toulettes. is 


mounted in large fluted pleats om the point 
of the corsage. 

A few dresses, ospe ially those which 
more or less in redingwte form, have the 
rain cut with the back of the corsage in the 


are 


l’rincess stvle : this mode is chietiy ail pled 


THE SATURDAY 


with gold thread, is the kind of material 
these corselets are made of. 

The lace fichu is crossed, and the ends 
are tucked inside the corselet, or the lace 
chemisette, if this is worn, also ends under 
the top of the bodice. 

Sleeves are either made entirely of lace 
or else the delicate fabric appears in putts, 
bouillonnes, and flounces under the open 
sleeve, or between the quaint scallops in 
which it is cut. 

Bodices aTe also cut in pointed seallops at 
the edge, corresponding with the sleeves, 
and a deep lace flounce fails below and be- 
tween the seallops 

roche silks in large, handsome Renais- 
sance patterns, the design and the ground 
being in one and the same color, are being 
used for visiting toilettes in combination 
With plain velvet in the same shade. 
Various styles are adopted for these 
dresses, of Which the following is a good 
exXaniple : 

The skirt is made of the broche silk, and 
pleated in wide fat pleats on the right side 
and across the front. On the left side is a 
flat pleated panel of broche, from under 
which starts the long tunic draped at the 
top, and falling in a diagonal line across the 
skirt. 


The pu pointed corsage and the full 


pleated back breadths, 


skirt. are of bronze velvet, matching the 


completing the 


broche, 

No article of our dress plays a more in- 
portant role in our active life than our 
handkerchiefs, those dainty tritles of lace 
and batiste. 

Dothey notdry our tears, and conceal 
our smiles and blushes? As a flag of 
friendship we wave itin signal of arrival 
or separation. We impregnate it with our 
favorite perfume. The mimic assists his 
impersonations by its means. 
Handkerchiets for ball toilettes are ofthe 
most luxurious des¢ription, but they are 
principally white, and contain a “quantity 
of lace. 

Young ladies have charming examples 
edged with Valenciennes, and cut with two 
rows of lace insertion. 

Colored lingerie is extremely fashion- 
able—white grounds with colored design ; 
they are simply trimmed, so that all nov- 
elty of beauty is in the material itself. A 
simple lace edging threaded with very nar- 
row white satin ribbon is all as a rule. 

A more complicated model is of white 
batiste sprinkled with pink cubes. The 
low round neck is trimmed with a pleat 
ing of batiste for a berthe edged with lace, 
the pleating being threaded with narrow 
pink ribbon at the base. 

Corsets are worn shorter than formerly, 
and are far more trimmed. A charming 
trimming is three rows of worked holes, in 
each of which is threaded a narrow satin 
ribbon ; lace above and below finishes this 
ornament, which can be entirely white o1 


black, or of the same color as the corset. 
Black lace can be worn on a colored cor- 
set. 

The white petticoats are gone out it nie 


Wears them in the street,and even for ever 


trimmed with lace. 


+! 


edged with a lace fl 


' 7 ’ . } . 
t hder-petllicoats are equallv tan 


ubee,. 


pekin tlannels, of striped skirting. 
woolens of various colors striped wit 


or blue hair stripes. 


Odds and Ends 
SCOTCH BROLTHS, 


verv little meat being requbred : v: 


bles, pulse and grain, all of wt 
heap, entering largely into the . 
? 7 

I ey ’ ¥ ’ = 
ligest va ; ashy _ 
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ing «ress ladies prefer silk or plush. Over- 
petticoats are made of surah, moire, and 
shot tatletas, lined with tfannel or silk, and 


itv, who keep to tannel-lined glace tatletas, 


spotted or otherwise figured tannels, o 


Scotland is as pre-eminently the land 
broths as of cakes, and that they form « 
impertanta feature in Scotch ( ReTY 
due, firstly and mostly. to their « 1 \ 





POST. 


EVENING 


This happened in the days when the 
whole party, after partaking of the wed- 
dmner, took the bride and bridegroom 


di 2 Foor 
to the bridegroom's house, with the bride ~ 
dowry. in kind, heading the procession. 


This consisted of a head or two of cattle, 
besides the money *tocher,” and her well- 
spun linen and blankets which the bride 
always supplied. : 
Now to make Cocky-Leekve in a more 
. A gallon anda half of 
water is put into a broth pan and allowed 
to boil, a pair of good plum ps fowls are 
trussed and putin with a desserts ful 
of salt. Leeks are cut up finely, and added 
in great quantity, as they are the predom- 
inating feature in this broth, other vegeta- 
bles, such as parsley and a little turnip, cut 
finely, are sometimes added. This is 
boiled for two hours. The fowls are then 
taken out, cut into joints of a convenient 
size, and returned to the broth, pepper and 
salt to taste being added. It is boiled 
again for a quarter of an hour, and is then 
ready to serve. The leeks are put inin 
such quantity as tomake the broth quite 
thick ; but if so many be not liked, bread- 
crumbs are often added for thickening. It 
is then served with boiled potatoes and 
bread. 
Mutton Broth isthe favorite Scotch broth. 
For ita gallon anda half of water is put 
inte the broth pan, with half a pound of 
pear! barley, the latter being previously 
washed in two or three waters, to free it 
from dust or other foreign matter. This is 
allowed to boil. A neck of mutton weigh- 
ing about five pounds, the bone of which is 
chipped so as to be easily cut, is put into 
the boiling water, together with any vege- 
tables in season. Just now a pint of green 
peas, halfa turnip, cut in square pieces, a 
bunch of parsley, a cabbage leaf, cut very 
finely, a large bunch of green onions, and 
two rather large carrots, cut in slices,would 
be suitable. .A littie salt only is putin 
with these to make the scum rise ; it is 
skimmed off as it rises. The whole is 
boiled two hours ; it is boiled gently at first 
about half an hour, and then more quickly 
the remainder of the time. The mutton is 
placed on a hot meat dish, or “ashet,”’ as it 
is called in Scotland, and the pieces of 
turnip placed around it as a garnish. The 
broth is poured into a tureen, from which 
it is ladled into the soup plates. The mut- 
ton is eaten as a second course with the 
pieces of turnip and whole boiled potatoes, 
Leg of mutton is often used for mutton 
broth, but that made from the neck is much 
sweeter and richer. Beef broth is made in 
the same way as the preceding from a good 
boiling piece. 
Skink Soup is another much liked and 
often made soup ; it is made from the shin 
of beet. A well-broken shin of beef is put 
into a gallon and a half of boiling water, 
and boiled for two hours ; it is then taken 
out, and the meat cut from the bone in 
smali neat pieces, the liquor being skim- 
medat the same time. The bone is re- 
turned to the liquor and boiled four hours 
longer. This part of the process is gener- 
ally done the day before the soup is wanted. 
The vegetables are then added in about the 
same proportion as for mutton broth (see 
above). Add the pieces of beef at the 
same time, with pepper and salt to taste, 
and boil till the vegetables are tender. 
Fowl Broth is made like mutton broth, 
the towl being used instead of mutton. 
Fowl! and mutton broth is excellent. about 
three pounds of the mutton being used 
with one fowl. A fowl which has passed 
its chickenhood sometime is often used in 
making broth, as it gets wellcooked. To 
prepare a fowl for broth, itis plucked and 
drawn, wiped out with a damp cloth, then 
stuffed both in the crop and body witha 
stulling made as follows : A little oatmeal, 
according to the size of the fowl or fowls, 
is putinto a basin with a little salt and a 
level teaspoonful of pepper—for one fowl 


everyday manner, 


Ladies turn old silk skirts and slips int finely ; this is mixed toa paste with good 
petticoats, trimmed with a lace 1 » | fresh butter, The crop and body are filled | beset with hostile 
Ce ae a ak yp igpesacos } tt this, and the fowl trussed so that the 

. stulling cannot escape ; if it should do s 

of lace insertion. th is practically spoiled. 

Petticoats are being made of old) pink or | il ev cannot be procured whole rice 
helictrope plush, and of straw ad par ten substituted, but it is not nearly so 
moire ; but these are too rich for the ma _— 


Inehnes 


meat, fat, or even pieces of suet, cut tinely 


allowed to boil for an hour and a quarter 
Phe bones are now removed, and the Souq 





cakes. 
. | _ tHoteh Potch is an old-fashioned Scotet 


lish, made in the spring, when there are 
pienty of fresh vegetables. It is a thick 
puree-like soup, It may be made either 
try yey fresh or . - Tv 

r cooked meat. This is the 
Three or four pounds 


Wav Of MAKING it: 
sare putinto a saucepan with 

ot boiling water. Peas, hari 

ns, haifa turnip, parsley, a littl: 


ree irts 


eprer mm? » | , ] 
‘ was a monkey until lcame here 
i 4'h an Lonest inan. Save ine?” 


When — 


Putato Soup is another thick broth much 
ised aliongst the poorer classes. Six or 
eight potatoes are cut up into small pieces, 
fj} and put into a sancepan with sufficient 
‘ old water to cover them, about four 
; this is allowed to boil : then bones 
and any scraps of cooked or uncooked 


are added. Onions according to taste, and 
pepper and salt are also put in. This is 


| poured into a tureen and served with oat- 
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Confidential Correspondents. 





ALONE.—You cannot go alone. Your 
partner by assisting you, ‘‘orders it up.*’ Conse. 
quently you must play with him in the hand. 


disbelieves In the existence ofa Deity. He holds that 
| on these matters no evidence of any sort is forthcon. 
ing. 

GELLO.—Cut the map up so thai it will fi. 
your pocket ; then paste it upon fine cauvas, leaving 
a narrow space between the jolus of the map sufi- 
clent to allow for folding. 


Henry F.—According to our old-fash- 
ioned notion of politeness, we think that to pass a 
lady in the way you mention, and under the cireum- 
stances described, would very justly incur the charge 
of slight, to say the least. 

BELLE.— You can cur! ostrich feathers by 
holding them ata moderate distance from the fire 
and passing a knife or pair of ecissors—the blunt 
edge—over them, taking alittle at atime. Some use 
a paper-kuife ; there is then no danger of cutting the 
fibres. 

J. F. T.—If you read three chapters of 
the Bible every week-day, and five every Sunday, yon 
will finish the whole Bible in a very little less than a 
year, There are 1,189 chaptersin the Bible. If there 
were ten more, you would finish the reading of the 
whole book, at that rate, in exactly oneordinary year 
of #5 days, including fifty-two Sundays. 


Dan.—In Cuba the white population is 
more or less liable to ague and yellow fever, but, ex- 
ceptin low, marshy districts, the climateis superior 
to that of most of the West Indies, and has, indeed, 
such a reputation for salubriousness that the island is 
often resorted to by invalids from the United States, 
liurricanes, too, are less frequent and violent. At 
Havana the mean annual temperature is 77° Fah. : 
the winter register being 73°, the summer 51° 5° 

ALIce.—You should not marry “No, 1,” 
for two reasons—first, you care more for some one 
else ; and second, ‘*No,. 1°’ does not seem very anx- 
jous tomarry you. Neither should you marry ‘‘No, 

He appears to seek you for sordid reasons. He 
is uncongenial, and when your unreasonable passion 
has evaporated you can expect nothing but unhappi- 
ness with him. For the present, be content as you 
sre. There are worse conditions in life than that of 
an unmarried woman with money of ber own, 


WoopMaNn.—l. People whosuffer from 
nervous irritability generally do so from an original 
defect of constitution. In your case however, from 
the nature of some of the symptoms you mention, we 
are inclined to think the trouble may proceed froma 
cause entirely within your own control. Are you 
quite sure itis notso?’ 2, Certainly you can have 
dyspepsia without pain, We would advise you to 
take plenty of exercise, and endeavor to get rid of 
the symptom to which you specially call our a‘ten- 
lion. 

CLOVER.—A girl may leave ber father’s 
home at any time if she is duuce enough ; he cannot 
imprisonher. But she must be ready to face many 
perils, and she must also disobey her father boldly. 
In your case you would not be dragged back by the 
hair of the heador anything of that kind, but you 
would soon gotoruin, Get out of your fit of sulks, 
and, if you wantto tacea situation, secure one be- 
fore youcut yourself off from the shelter of home, 
Ah, if you wild little creatures could only see what 
becomes of those who run away from home, you 
would go down on your Knees and pray to be deliv- 
ered from ill-tewper and petulance! 

REp.—As to which of the two queens 

Mary and Elizabeth) is now the most respecied it is 
difficult tosay. Perhapsif it were said that Eliza- 
beth is the most respected, and Mary the most re- 
gretted, we should have a pretty truthful statemeat 
of the case, Mary was so beautiful and so brilliant, 
and had such aromantic life and tragic death, that 
she has been an object of interest and sympathy for 
three hundred years, But Elizabeth, whose more 
masculine quatities enabled her to achievg great 
triumphs in government, had few of those feminine 
gifts which excite the imagination and make their 
possessor an object of romantic and enduring inter- 
est through ages. 

FRESNO.—Don Quixote is the hero of the 
famous satirical romance with which Cervantes 
‘laughed away’’ a class of silly and sometimes vic- 
ious works of fiction, which was popular in Spain, 
in histime. Don Quixote is crazy on one subject 





—and a few green onions or chives cut very | only; he believes himself to be a knight errant, of the 


traditional type, commissioned to redress wrong and 
magicians, giants and wicked 
Inall other respects the poor gentleman 1s 


' 
Kuights. 
atype of the best Spanish character ; he is truthful, 


> 
religious, courteous and profoundly wise, ©X- 
yther 





eptin matters which concern his craze. lit 
haracters are drawn with great strength and shill, 


aud the whole book has become one of the acknow- 


ledged classics of the world. 

Lity.—Though you are no doubt fully 48 
innocentas other lilies of your pretty family, you 
uardly strike us as being quite so retiring as many 
other speciinens of your modest species. We cannot 
honestly advise you to send ‘‘a little letter of con- 
gratulation’* tothe ‘‘very good young gett mau’ 
ot whom you write tous, As youask us the question 
point-blank, we have no hesitation in telling you that 
in our opinion it would beatrifle forward and un- 
ladflike to write to him at all after baving spoken to 
him only twice in general society. You are so very 
» | anxious to ‘tact with propriety’? ana not to appear 
**fast,’* as wejudge from your under-lining both ex- 
pressions, that we feel eager to save you from what 
1 | appearsto usa very decidedly rapid precipitaucy- 
Waittill the good yourg gentleman in question moves 
of himeeif, 

L. H.—Body-Brussels is supposed to be 
the best carpet of its kind, and is characterized bY 


closer and finer weaving. In Brussels the pattern § 
of the re- 





1 | made by means of drawing colored worsted 
- | quired color up through a linen body and turning it 
Vhese wires areatterwards drawn out 





lt i ver w es, 
ive, and some green onions ars ay g the ops standing. Roxbury, we know no 
siowly one hour. Season w thingof. There isa famous carpet known as Axmine 
: - It should bet] cw “ liffers from Brussels by being wove? e- 
- rat : 
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i A isthe greatest manufacturing piace ™ . 





Smitu.—An agnostic neither believes nor | 




























